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PREFACE 


Four hundred years ago, in the little town of 
St. Di£ in Lorraine, the geographer, Martin 
Waldseem tiller, published two world maps, one 
for use as a globe, the other a flat projection 
of the then known world. These two maps 
were the first that gave to the new world the 
name “America,” which it bears to this day. 
At the same time, WaldseemtiHer published a 
pamphlet of forty pages whose purpose was to 
explain the world map and its various features, 
its bearings on geographical sides, and its record 
of new discoveries. Here the author set forth 
his reason for calling the newly found continent 
“ America.” The pamphlet bore the title. Cos- 
mographia Introductio or Introduction to Cos- 
mography. By cosmography was meant geog- 
raphy, but Waldseemixller’s little work has 
special reference to the world map published at 
the same time. As part of the Cosmographia 
Introductio appeared a Latin version of the 
four voyages of Amerigo Vespucci. It was to 
serve as a justification for calling the new world 
“America.” 
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Preface 

The United States Catholic Historical Society, 
desirous of commemorating the four-hundredth 
anniversary of this notable event, publishes here- 
with a little memorial volume consisting: 

First. Of an excellent facsimile reprint of 
the 1 507 edition of the Cosmographia Intro- 
ductio, which is one of the treasures of the 
University Library of Strasburg. This also in- 
cludes the four voyages of Amerigo Vespucci, 
translated into Latin by Jean Basin of Sendacour. 
This copy belonged in 1510 to the celebrated 
humanist Beatus Rhenanus of Schlettstadt as ap- 
pears from his name at the foot of the title-page. 

Second. Of the translation of these two 
documents into English ; the Cosmographia In- 
troductio being translated by Prof. Edward Burke 
and the Four Voyages of Amerigo Vespucci by 
Dr. Mario E. Cosenza; 

Third. Of an excellent reduced facsimile of 
Waldseemiiller’s map, 14x26 inches (the original 
is 8 feet long and 4 yi feet high), from the only 
remaining copy of the map found in 1901 by 
Professor Joseph Fischer, S.J., at the castle of 
Wolfegg in Wiirtemberg; 

Fourth. Of a facsimile copy of the Wald- 
seem tiller globe, now in the Hauslab-Liechten- 
stein collection at Vienna which was identified 
by Gallois; 

Fifth. Of an introduction discussing the 
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Preface 

various problems raised by Waldseemttller’s pub- 
lications by Prof. Joseph Fischer, S.J., the dis- 
coverer of the Waldseemiiller map, and Prof. F. 
von Wieser of the University of Innsbruck, 
whose authoritative scholarship on all questions 
touching Martin Waldseemflller is recognized 
everywhere. 

It is needless to say a word on the appropri- 
ateness of this publication at the present time. 
Besides its sentimental value, the publication will 
offer the reader a copy of the oldest map cut in 
wood, and probably of the oldest wall map ever 
published. The map will exhibit a picture of 
the world such as it was known four hundred 
years ago and, we may add, substantially such as 
it was known to Columbus himself, while the 
facsimile of the pamphlet will present us with a 
piece of early Strasburg black letter. 

The Editor desires to express his warm recog- 
nition of the courtesies of Professors Fischer, 
S.J., and von Wieser in preparing their authori- 
tative exposition of the history and significance 
of the Cosmographia Introductio and the accom- 
panying documents. He also returns his sincere 
thanks to Dr. Leigh Harrison Hunt, Professors 
William Fox, August Rupp, and Dr. J. Vincent 
Crowne of the College of the City of New 
York for valuable assistance given in the prepa- 
ration of this work. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Bv Prof. JOS. FISCHER, S.J., 
and Prof. FR. v. WIESER, Ph.D. 

Four hundred years ago, on the 25th of April, 
1507, there appeared in a little out-of-the-way 
Vosges village, St. Di6, in Lorraine, a little book 
destined to attain great historical importance — a 
book which later became of the utmost interest, 
particularly for America. The title of the book 
is as follows: 

COSMOGRAPHIAS INTRODVCTIO, 
CVM QVIBVSDAM GEOMETRIAS AC 
ASTRONOMIAS PRINCIPIIS AD EAM 
REM NECESSARIIS. 

Insuper quatuor Americi Vespucii Navi- 
gationes. 

Universalis Cosmography descriptio tam in 
solido quam plano, eis etiam insertis, quae 
Ptholomaeo ignota a nuperis reperta sunt. 

As appears from the title, this book consists 
of two distinct parts: a geographical introduc- 
tion ( Cosmographia Introductio ), and an account 
of the four voyages of Amerigo Vespucci (Qua- 
tuor Americi Vespucii Navigationes ). Moreover, 
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Introduction 


we see that two maps belong to the book — a 
globe and a plane projection, on which, in 
addition to what was already known to Ptolemy, 
all newly discovered lands are laid down. 

This work in its four parts was destined to- 
satisfy, in great measure, the lively interest 
evinced by all classes of that day in geograph- 
ical research, and particularly in the marvelous 
accounts of the discoveries recently made by 
the Spanish and Portuguese. 

The publication met with instant success, and 
in a few months several editions of the text 
were issued. The map, as Waldseemuller him- 
self informs us in a later publication, attained in 
a short time a circulation of not less than a 
thousand copies. 

So it came about that a proposal made in the 
text and carried out in the two maps, viz., that 
the newly discovered continent be called 
AMERICA, was at once generally adopted and 
prevailed despite later opposition. 

On the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
christening of America, it seems right and proper 
to render more generally accessible in facsimile 
the four parts of the publication to which the 
New World owes its name. 

The parts of the original publication of 1 507 
at present are scattered ; they are bibliographical 
curiosities and accessible only to the select few. 
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Of the Cosmographia Introductio, printed at 
St. Di£, in 1507, omitting mention of later re- 
prints, 1 we have two chief editions: one of the 
25th of April, 1 507 (vii Kal. Matt), and the 
other of the 29th of August, 1 507 (iiii Kal. 
Sept.)* Of each of these editions there are two 
variants. In one Martinus Ilacomilus (the 
Graecized form of the name of Waldseemviller), 
and in the other the Gymnasium Vosagense are 
named as the editors. These variations appear 
in the dedication of the work to the Emperor 
Maximilian I: 

1 . Divo Maximiliano Casari Augusto Martinus 
Ilacomilus fcelicitatem optat. 

2. Divo Maximiliano Casari semper Augusto 
Gynnasium (!) Vosagense non rudibus indoctisve 
artium humanitatis commentatoribus nunc exultans 
gloriam cun (!) fee lici desiderat principatu. 

The Gymnasium Vosagense was composed of 


1 The Strasburg edition appeared in 1 509, the undated Lyons 
edition about 1518. 

1 Detailed statements regarding the differences in the two 
editions and their readings may be found in the following : [M. 
D'Avezac], Martin Hy la corny lus W altzemuller, ses ouvrages etses colla - 
borateurs , Paris, 1867 ; H. Harrisse, Bibliotheca Americana Vetustis- 
sima , New York, 1866, and Additions , Paris, 1872 ; Ed. Meaume, 
Recherches critiques et bibliographiques sur Am 'eric Vesfuce et ses Voy- 
ages (M&noires Soc. d’Archtologie Lorraine, 3® serie, t. xvi, Nancy, 
1888; J. Boyd-Thacher, The Continent of America , Its Discovery 
and Its Baptism , New York, 1896 ; F. v. Wieser in his introduction 
to the facsimile edition of the Cosmographia Introductio in the col- 
lection, Drucke und Holzschnitte des XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts in 
getreuer Nachbildung, Strasburg, T. H. Ed. Heitz, 1907. 
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a small group of humanists' which Canon 
Walter Ludd, secretary to Duke Ren6 II of 
Lorraine, had gathered about him, and which 
published his works in the printing-house erected 
there by Ludd himself.* Besides Walter Ludd, 
this literary circle counted among its most 
prominent members Nicholas Ludd, the nephew 
of Walter, Joh. Basinus Sendacurius, Philesius 
Ringmann, and Martin Waldseemuller. The 
last two, it is true, entered the service of the 
two Ludds* only as paid printers; but there 
can be no doubt that Waldseemuller and Ring- 
mann were the most learned members of the 
Gymnasium Vosagense — those of the greatest lit- 
erary attainments. The question now arises how 
to explain the discrepant statements of the two 
editions, the one of which ascribes to the Gymna- 
sium Vosagense, the other to Waldseemuller alone, 
the editorship of the Cosmographia Introductio . 

1 The word Gymnasium should not here be interpreted as an 
educational institution. As to the various significations of the Gymna- 
sium Vosagense see A. v. Humboldt, Kritische Untersuchungen , 
Berlin, 1852, ii, 363; D’Avezac, l.c.,p. 11 sq. ; C. Schmidt, Histoire 
lit ter air e de V Alsace , Paris, 1879, 111 > L. Gallois, Le Gymnase 

Vosgien (Bulletin de la Soci£t£ de gdographie de l’Est 1900, p. 88 sqq.). 

* “ Officina mea literaria ; 99 by these words Ludd designates this 
printing-house in his letter of dedication which prefaces Philesius Ring- 
mann* s Grammatica Figurata , also printed at St. Di6. 

*“ Domini mei 99 the two Ludds are called by Waldseemuller in 
his letter to Amerbach, dated the 5th of April, 1 507, published by 
C. Schmidt in his essay, Mathias Ringmann Philesius (M^moires de la 
Soc. d’Arch^ologie Lorraine, 3 e serie, t. iii, Nancy, 1873, P* 22 7 )* 
and reproduced by Harrisse in The Discovery of North America , Paris, 
London, 1892, p. 441. 
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We know that Walter Ludd, the head of 
the Gymnasium Vosagense, had not only es- 
tablished, as previously mentioned, a printing 
office at St. Di£ and was an author, but had 
also furnished the money for the publications 
produced by other members of the Gymnasium, 
and that in the present case he had moreover 
procured the necessary scientific material , 1 

As literary collaborators in the Cosmographia 
Introductio are to be mentioned Philesius Ring- 
mann and Joh. Basinus Sendacurius. The 
former contributed two poems — a shorter dedi- 
cated to Emperor Maximilian I, and a longer 
intended for the reader. The latter furnished 
the Latin version of the four voyages of Amerigo 
Vespucci, and as a preface a decastich and a 
distich ad lectorem. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Mar- 
tinus Waldseemtiller (Ilacomilus) must be recog- 
nized as the real publisher of the entire work; 
for not only did the treatise on cosmography 
originate from his pen, but the two maps going 
with the work were designed by him. Both 
parties, therefore, in a way had the right to 
pose as authors of the work. In view, however, 
of the fact that Martin Waldseemiiller under- 
took the principal task, and that the work 
represents in all its scientifically significant parts 

1 See D’Avezac, l.c., p. 65. 
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his intellectual property, we consider it a point 
of honor to connect his name forever with the 
publication of the Cosmographia Introductio. 

For this reason, also, we have chosen the 
reading of the edition of the 25th of April, 
1507, containing his name and which must 
typographically be regarded as the editio princeps, 
for reproduction in our facsimile edition. 

Martin Waldseemiiller 1 was born between 
1470—1475, probably at Radolfszell on Lake 
Constance. It is established by documentary 
evidence that his father had lived in Freiburg 
since 1480, at least, and that in 1490 he became 
a citizen of that city.’ On December 7th of 
the same year, Martin was matriculated in the 
University of Freiburg: “Martinus Waltzen- 
muller de Freiburgo, Constantiensis dioecesis, septima 
decembris” * 

It is clear that he studied theology, for later, 
in a memorial to Duke Ren6 of Lorraine, he 
calls himself “ clerc du dioctse de Costance” He 

1 He himself spells his German name, Waldseemiiller, not Walt- 
zenmllller ; and its Graecized form adopted according to the humanists 
of the day, Ilacomilus, not Hylacomilus. 

1 See P. Albert — Uber die Herkunft Martin W alxenmulkr* j, 
genannt Hylaeomylus. ( Zeitschrift fur die Geschichte des Oberrheins, 
N, F., xv, Karlsruhe, 1900, p. 510 sqq.) 

* It was Alex. v. Humboldt (l.c., ii, 36a) who first drew atten- 
tion to this entry in the University of Freiburg, thereby proving that 
the author Hylacomilus, known from his earlier worb, was identical 
with this WaltzenmUller. See the lately published book : Die 

Matrikel der Universitdt Freiburg /. Br, 1460-1656, by Prof. Dr. 
H. Mayer, Freiburg, 1907. 
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was therefore a clergyman in his native diocese 
of Constance. Subsequently, he became Canon 
at St. Di£, which position he occupied 1 until his 
death, about 1522. Probably Waldseem tiller, as 
far back as 1505, was engaged at Strasburg, 
jointly with Philesius Ringmann, in the study of 
the geography and the maps of Ptolemy.* It is 
likely that before 1 507 he also spent some time in 
Basel and collated in its libraries manuscripts for 
the proposed edition of Ptolemy. While there 
he became a friend of the printer Amerbach.* 
In 1507 we find both Waldseem tiller and Ring- 
mann in the printing establishment of Walter 
Ludd at St. Di6. There Waldseem tiller dis- 
played his many-sided activity. He was em- 
ployed as a printer — in his letter to the Duke 
Ren6, previously mentioned, he styles himself 
“ imprimeur ” — and together with other mem- 
bers of the Gymnasium Vosagense he prepared 
a new edition of Ptolemy. At the same time, 
he worked on various portions of the important 
work now engaging our attention. 

We shall now proceed to examine more 
closely the several portions of the Waldsee- 
m tiller publications of 1507. 

1 See Gallois, Bulletin, l.c., 221 sqq. 

’See Ringmann’s letter from Strasburg, dated August 1, 1505, 
in his edition, relative to the third expedidon of Amerigo Vespucci, 
De ora Antarctica , Argentina 1505. 

•See Waldseemiiller's letter to Amerbach, cited above, dated 
April 5, 1 507. 
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THE OUTLINES OF COSMOGRAPHY 
Cosmographia Introductio 

In the nine chapters of his Cosmographia 
Introductio , Waldseemtiller treats the chief teach- 
ings of cosmography essentially according to 
traditional views. 

In the introduction he discusses the principal 
theorems of geometry as far as they are needed 
for the understanding of geography; and he 
then proceeds minutely to define the globe, its 
circles, axes, zones, etc., its climata, its winds, 
its general divisions, the seas and islands, and 
the various distances on the surface of the globe. 

Thrice in the text of the original (pp. 1 8, 25, 
and 30 of the facsimile edition), and on the 
inside of the double sheet whereon is the Figura 
universalis (facing p. 28 of facsimile edition), 
Waldseemtiller makes mention of the new 
territories as described in Amerigo Vespucci’s 
Quatuor Navigationes , and which he calls the 
fourth continent — quarta orbis pars. Twice he 
proposes to christen this newly found part of 
the globe AMERICA in honor of its supposed 
discoverer. By America, of course, he meant 
the South American continent of to-day. 
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Outlines of Cosmography 

The original words of the two passages above 
referred to run thus : 

1 . (p. 25) “ Quarta orbis pars [quam quia Amer- 
icus invenit, Amerigen quasi Americi terram sive 
Americam nuncupare licet')." 

2. (p. 30) “Quarta pars per Americum Vesputium 
( ut in sequentibus audietur) inventa est , quam non 
video, cur quis jure vetet, ab Americo inventore 
sagacis ingenii viro Amerigen quasi Americi terram 
sive Americam dicendam, cum et Europa et Asia 
a mulieribus sua sortita sint nomina .” 

Waldseemuller himself carried out this pro- 
posal in his publication of 1507, when he 
inscribed on both maps belonging to the Cosmo- 
graphia Introductio the word America as the 
name of the newly discovered continent. Both 
maps are stated to belong to the work not 
only on the title-page of the book, but also 
in several passages of the text ; in fact, 
Waldseemuller declares outright that the out- 
lines of geography, called “ Cosmographia Intro- 
ductio," was but an explanatory text for his large 
map of the world, — “ Generale nostrum, pro cuius 
intelligentia hac scribimus." 1 

1 See p. 23 of this facsimile edition. The expression “ generale 99 
is also used elsewhere as synonymous with ** Map of the World ’* and 
may be found in the letter of Waldseemuller to Amerbach, previously 
cited, and in the poem of dedication by Ringmann to the Emperor 
Maximilian I. (See l.c., p. 2.) 
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STORY OF THE FOUR VOYAGES OF 
AMERICO VESPUCCI 

Quatuor Amend Vespudi navigationes 

On the title-page of the second section, 
which contains the account of the four voyages 
of Amerigo Vespucci, 1 the translator states that 
he had done it into Latin from the French, — 
“ de vulgari Gallico in Latinum.” 

The dedication prefacing* the actual account 
of the journey runs thus: 

“ Illustrissimo Renato Ihemsalem et Sicilia regi , 
dud Lothoringia ac Bamensi, Americus Vesputius 
humilem reverentiam et debitam recommendationem” 
According to this, Amerigo Vespucci must 
evidently have sent the story of his travels, 
written in French, to Rene, the titular King of 
Jerusalem and Duke of Lorraine. 

Walter Ludd, too, declares in his work en- 
titled, Speculi orbis declaratio, printed also in I$OJ 
by yoh. Grieninger at Strasburg, that the account 
of the four voyages, written in French, had been 
sent from Portugal to Duke Ren6. In the same 

1 See p. 4 1 of our facsimile. 

M.c., p. 42. 
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Four Voyages of Vespucci 

work Ludd also informs us that it was he who 
urged its translation into Latin, and that he 
had entrusted Joh. Basin us with its execution: 
“ Quarum etiam regionum descriptionem ex Portu- 
gal lia ad te. Illustrissime rex Renate, gallico sermone 
missam foannes Basinus Sendacurius insignis poeta, 
a me exoratus qua pollet elegantia latine interpre- 
tavit” ' 

Now it seems very strange that an Italian like 
Amerigo Vespucci should have sent an account 
of his voyages from Portugal to the Duke of 
Lorraine and in the French language. It may 
be conceded that Duke Ren6 may have received 
the account of Amerigo Vespucci from Portugal 
at the same time when he received the Portu- 
guese sea-charts, a question we shall consider 
later. It is possible, also, that Vespucci wrote 
his report in French, for we know that in his 
youth he sojourned in France for some time 
as secretary of one of his relatives, who was the 
Florentine envoy at the court of Louis XI.* 
But it is inconceivable that Amerigo Ves- 
pucci should have addressed his report to the 
Duke of Lorraine. With Duke Ren6 Vespucci 


1 Concerning this work of the utmost rarity and interest see R . H. 
Major, Memoir on a mappemonde by Leonardo da Vinci Archaeologia 
Vol. XL. (London, 1865) p. 21 and 315 Harrisse, B.A.V. p. 99 
seq. D’Avezac, l.c., 65 ; F. v. Wieser, Magalhaes-Strasse, p. 1 18. 

*Cf. on this point G. Uzielli, Toscanelli 1893, p. 13 et seq., 
23 et seq.; L. Gallois, l.c.. Bulletin 1900, p. 72. 
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Four Voyages of Vespucci 

had no personal relations. When, however, in 
the dedication to the Four Voyages , we read that 
Vespucci reminds the addressee of the friend- 
ship which had existed between “them” in the 
days “they” were students together at the house 
of his uncle, G. Antonio Vespucci, 1 in Florence, 
we can entertain no doubt that Vespucci did not 
send his account to Duke Ren6. Moreover, we 
know that Vespucci was an intimate friend and 
fellow-student of his countryman, Pietro Sode- 
rini, subsequently Gonfaloniere, of Florence.* 
The passage quoted from the dedication as 
well as the address used, “ Vuostra Magnificentia ,” 
in the Italian edition of the Quatuor Naviga- 
tiones is quite applicable to Soderini. These 
passages as well as others referring to Soderini 
were inadvertently reproduced in the Latin 
translation, While all other phrases relating to 
the recipient of the letter were so adapted as to 
fit Duke Rene of Lorraine. 

It seems more than probable that Vespucci 
wrote the account of his four voyages to 
Soderini in Italian. As a matter of fact, there 

1 Ubi recordabitur , quod olim mutuam habuerimus inter nos amici- 
tiam tempore iuventutis nostra , cum grammatica rudimenta imbibentes 
sub probata vita et doctrina venerabilis et religiosi fratris de S. Marco 
Fratris Georg ii Anthonii Ve sputi i avunculi mei pariter militaremus . 
(See p. 43 of facsimile.) 

1 See Bandini, Vita et Letter e di Amerigo Vespucci , Florence, 1745, 
p. xxv ; Fr. Bartolozzi, Ricerche istorico-critiche circa a lie sc operte 
di Amerigo Vespucci , Florence, 1 789, p. 67. 
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Four Voyages of Vespucci 


exists a very ancient printed edition of the work 
which, while undated, must belong to the six- 
teenth century, judging from its typography. 1 
This original Italian edition was then translated 
into French and thence into Latin by Basinus 
Sendacurius at St. Di6. Waldseemilller in the 
Cosmographia Introductio (p. 18) explicitly states: 
“ Quatuor Navigationes ex Italico sermone in Galli- 
cum et ex Gallico in latinum versa." It must 
be left undecided whether the French version 
was actually translated in Portugal as intimated 
by Walter Ludd, or whether it was made 
in Paris, a city with which Duke Ren6, of 
course, was in constant communication. It is 
also doubtful whether the flattering substitution 
of the name of Ren6 as the intended recipient 
of the report was made while it was being 
translated into French or by Basinus Sendacurius.* 

1 In regard to the different editions of the Vespucci letters and the' 
literature dealing therewith, read besides the works cited above, 
D’Avezac, Meaume, Gallois, and particularly Harrisse Bibliotheca 
Americana Vetustissima , p. 55 et seq., and Additions p. xxii et seq., 

F. A. de Varnhagen, Amerigo Vespucci , son caractere , ses ecrits {m'emes 
les moins authentiques ), sa vie et ses navigations , Lima 1865, p. 9 et 
seq. and 27 et seq., and the introductions of the 2 facsimile-editions of 
the "Lettera” by B. Quaritch, London 1885 and 1893.. 

1 The Latin text of Sendacurius was included by Simon Grynaeus in 
his well-known collection of voyages. Novus orbis (Basel 1532, Paris 
1532, Basel 1537 and 1555; a German edition appeared 1534. In 
more recent times M. F. Navarrete reprinted the entire Latin text in 
his Coleccion de los viages y descubrimientos , III, Madrid 1829, 
p. 1 91 et seq.; F. A. de Varnhagen, Amerigo Vespucci p. 34 et seq.; 

G. Berchet Fonte I tali ane per la storea della S coper t a del nuovo 
mondo, Rome 1893, et sq.; J. Boyd-Thacher, l.c., reproduces the 
report of the first voyage. 
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Four Voyages of Vespucci 

The 4 > uatuor Navigationes contained the most 
complete and substantial account of the trans- 
atlantic discoveries which had appeared up to 
that time. Vespucci, during those four expedi- 
tions, became acquainted with extensive tracts 
of the South American Continent, and, accord- 
ing to his own statement, during the third 
voyage he reached as far south as the fifty- 
second degree of latitude and there sighted an 
inhospitable coast. 

In a separate account, dealing with the third 
voyage and published in numerous printed edi- 
tions, he conceived the vast territories of the 
southern hemisphere to be one united continent 
and called it the “New World ” — “ mundus 
novus." 

It is therefore not surprising that Waldsee- 
miiller got the impression that Amerigo Vespucci 
was the discoverer of the new continent, and 
conceived the idea of calling the new continent 
AMERICA in his honor. 
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Ill 

WALDSEEMULLER’S LARGE WORLD 
MAP OF 1507 

Plate I 

The map of the world which belongs to the 
Cosmographia Introductio is called Universalis 
Cosmographia descriptio in piano on the title-page 
of the book.' Until quite recently this map was 
thought to be lost. From reduced copies 
made* by the Swiss cosmographer, Henricus 
Glareanus, which have but lately come to light, 
it was possible, however, to obtain a fair 

1 The two maps belonging to the Cosmographia Introductio are 
frequently referred to in the text as “ Totius orbis tyfus tam in solido 
quam plano” also ** Cosmographia tam solida quam plana” or by 
other terms. See pp. 3, 4, 20, 37, etc., of our facsimile. 

* Of the two reductions of this map by Glareanus the one was 
found by Fr. v. Wicser in a copy of the Cosmographia Introductio 
belonging to the University Library at Munich, the other by A. Elter 
in a copy of the Ulm- Ptolemy of 1482 belonging to the University 
Library at Bonn. In this latter work it is explicitly stated, “ Secutus 
Geographum Deodatensem seu potius Vos agens em .” See Fr. v. Wieser, 
Magalhaes-Strasse und Austral- Continent ; Innsbruck, 1881, pp. 12, 
26; A. Elter, De Henrico Glare ano geographo et antiquissima 
forma ** America ” commentatio ; Festschrift der Bonner Universitat, 
1896, p. 7 et seq. See also E. Oberhummer, Zwei handschriftliche 
Karten des Glareanus in der Munchener- Universitdtsbibliothek ( Jahres- 
bericht der Geogr.-Gesellschaft in Mtinchen 1892, p. 67 sq.), Edw. 
Heawood, Glareanus , his Geography and Maps (in the Geographical 
Journal, London, 1905, p. 647 et seq.). C. F. Close, Glareanus 
(in the Royal Engineers Journal, 1905, p. 303). 
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W aldseemuller' s Large Map of 1507 

notion of its appearance. A copy of an original 
print of the map, which had so long been vainly 
searched for, was ultimately discovered in 1900 
by Prof. Jos. Fischer, S.J., in the library of 
Castle Wolfegg in Wiirtemberg, belonging to 
the princely house of Waldburg. 

A facsimile edition of this map, which is of 
the utmost importance to the history of cartog- 
raphy and of the age of transmarine discovery, 
was published in 1903, together with an ex- 
haustive commentary by Jos. Fischer and Fr. v. 
Wieser in both German and English. 1 

Although Waldseemiiller in the Cosmographia 
Introductio remarks that his map is of larger 
dimensions than the globe; and though Glar- 
eanus in the Munich edition of his copy still 
more sharply emphasizes the great size of 
WaldseemOller’s map,’ the newly found original 
print nevertheless caused a sensation on account 
of its impressive size, abundant contents, and 
the artistic merit of its adornment. The map 
consists of twelve sections engraved on wood, 

1 Die alteste Karte mit dem Namen Amerika aus dem Jahre 15OJ 
und die Carta Marina aus de ui Jahre 1516 des M. Waldseemuller 
( Ilacomilus ). The oldest map bearing the name America of the fear 
1507 and the Carta Marina of the fear 1516 bf M. Waldseemuller 
(Ilacomilus). Edited with the assistance of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna by Prof. Jos. Fisccher, S.J., and Prof. Fr. R. v. 
Wieser, Innsbruck, Wagner’s University Press, 1903. Sole agents 
for the British Empire and America, Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, 
39 Great Russell Street, London. 

1 Etenim ipse auctor id in maximo spatio compinxit ita, ut in 
codice hoc locum habere nequiret. See E. Oberhummer, l.c., p. 70. 
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and is arranged in three zones, each of which 
contains four sections. Each section measures 
to its edge 45.5x62 cm. (18x24^ in.). The 
map, covering thus a space of three square 
meters — about 36 square feet — represents the 
earth’s form in a modified Ptolemaic coniform 
projection with curved meridians. On the lower 
edge, in capital letters, the title is thus inscribed : 
“UNIVERSALIS COSMOGRAPHIA SE- 
CUNDUM PTHOLOMJEI TRADITIO- 
NEM ET A MERIC I VESPUCII ALIOR- 
UM£>UE LUSTRATIONES” 

The name of the author of this work is no- 
where stated nor the date or place of its pub- 
lication. By circumstantial evidence, however, 
it can be proved without the shadow of a doubt 
that at last we have Waldseemiiller’s long-lost 
large map of the earth, belonging to the Cosmo- 
graphia Introductio. Among these proofs are 
the following; 

1. Its perfect agreement with the two copies 
of Glareanus, both in projection and in the out- 
line of the several countries. 

2. The conformity of the map to all the 
statements made regarding its details in the 
Cosmographia Introductio, such as: 

a. The title. Universalis Cosmographia. 

b. The designation of the several countries by 

means of the coats of arms of their re- 
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spective rulers, exactly in accordance 
with the statements made on this point 
in the Cosmographia Introductio, the Im- 
perial Eagle of the German Empire, the 
Papal Keys, the Crescent of the Sultan 
of Egypt, the Golden Cross with Brand- 
ing Irons of the Sultan of Turkey, the 
Anchor of the Great Khan of Tartary, 
the Red Cross of Prester John, and the 
Royal Arms of Spain and Portugal in 
the newly discovered parts of the world. 

c. The use of small crosses to indicate all 

places dangerous to navigation. 

d. The name of “America,” given to the 

newly discovered fourth continent. 

e. The fact that the fourth continent is 

named and depicted as an island. 1 
f The agreement of several legends of the 
chart with those indicated in the Cosmo- 
graphia Introductio * 

3. The explicit reference to the map made 
by Waldseemuller himself in his Carta Marina 
of 1516, which has the same number and size 
of sheets :* Generalem igitur totius orbis typum , 

1 Hunc in modum terra i am quadripartita cognoscitur ; et sunt tres 
prima partes continentes , quarta est insula . See p. 30 of the fac- 
simile. 

* Compare, for instance, the text at the lower left-hand corner or 
the map with p. 45 of our facsimile print. 

•See Fischer and v. Wieser, The Oldest Map with the Name 
America, p. ii and Tabula 23. 
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quern ante annos paucos absolutum non sine grandi 
labore ex Ptolomei traditione , auctore profecto pra 
nimia vetustate vix nostris temporibus cognito t in 
lucem edideramus et in mille exemplaria exprimi 
curavimus. . . . Additis non paucis , qua per mar- 
cum civem venetum . ... et Cristoforum Colum- 
bum et Americum Vesputium capitaneos Portugal- 
lenses lustrata fuere. 

The antithesis of the Ptolemaic tradition and 
the new discoveries of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese is pictorial ly expressed on the Waldsee- 
miiller map of 150 7 by the busts of Ptolemy 
and Amerigo Vespucci. 

The principal basis of Waldseem Ciller’s large 
mappemonde were no doubt the maps of 
Claudius Ptolemy, which Waldseemuller knew 
from the Ptolemy edition published at Ulm in 
i486. The Tabula modema of the same edi- 
tion gave him additional aid in the representa- 
tion of Italy, Spain, France, and the territories 
of the North. In designing Germany, he made 
good use of Ezlaub’s map for travelers, 1 pub- 
lished a short time previously. Another source 
of information were the travels of Marco Polo, 
which he utilized for his designs of northern 
and eastern Asia as well as of the southern and 

1 See A. Wolkenhauer, Uber die attest en Reisekarten von Deutsch- 
land a us dem Ende des /5. u. dem Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts 
(Deutsche Geographische Blatter, vol. xxvi, fasc. 3 & 4, Bremen, 
» 9 ° 3 )- 
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«astern islands of Asia. In making his drawing 
of these territories, Waldseemuller also made 
use of a map on which all countries described 
by Marco Polo were represented just as on a 
map of the world by Martellus Germanus, or 
on the Globe of Martin Behaim.' As for the 
representation of the interior of Africa, there 
was at Waldseemuller’s disposal an interesting 
Special Map of Abyssinia , whose specifications, 
however, he wrongly localized by making the 
Blue Nile appear to discharge its waters into 
the White Nile from the left, and by shifting’ 
the territory about Lake Tana ( Saha f lacus ) to 
South -Africa. 

For his designs of the lands just discovered 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese, Waldsee- 
muller, according to his own statement, fol- 
lowed certain sea-charts, cartas marinas sequuti 
sumus? We can prove positively that Waldsee- 
muller made use of two Portuguese sea-charts 
in preparing his large map of the world. One 
of them must have been of the same type as the 
Hamy map, formerly known as the “ King map .” 4 

1 See Fischer and v. Wieser, The Oldest Map with the Name 
America , p. 25 et seq. 

2 See “Map of the World by Jodocus Hondius 1611” ed. by . 
E. L. Stevenson, Ph*D., and Jos. Fischer, S.J., New York, 1907, 

p. 15. Prof. Fischer will soon publish this map of Abyssinia, of 
which he has found three variants. 

* See p. 37 of the facsimile. 

4 The Hamy map was first published by E. T. Hamy in the 
Bulletin de geographie histarique , 1886, and subsequently in his work. 
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Waldseemiiller’s principal cartographic source 
of information, however, regarding the newly 
discovered territories was, as we have shown in 
our earlier work, 1 the Canerio map' From Canerio 
Waldseemuller borrowed both the outlines and 
the legends for the representation of the coasts 
of the New World and South Africa. 

The agreement of the two charts is so marked 
and extends to so many minor details of drawing 
in precisely the same places — as, for instance, 
the placing of the Padr&os, of the elephant : .n 
South Africa, of the armorial bearings, etc., in 
precisely the same positions — that it could not 
have been a map of the Canerio type which served 
Waldseemuller as the chief reference for his great 
work, but must have been Canerio’s map itself, 
now preserved in the Naval Archives of Paris. 

W aldseemiiller' s great map of the ’world produced 
a profound and lasting impression on cartography ; 
it was a map of wholly new type and represented 
the earth with a grandeur never before attempted. 

Ere many years had elapsed, many reduced 
copies of the work appeared; for instance, in 
1510 the above-mentioned manuscript reproduc- 

Etudes hist . et geogr. , Paris, 1896. See also Nordenskiold, Periplus , 
plate xlv. 

1 Fischer and v. Wieser, The Oldest Map , p. 27 et seq. 

* L. Gallois, Le Portulan de Nocolas de Canerio , in the Bulletin 
de la Societe de geogr. de Lyon , 1890; G. Marcel, Reproductions de 
cartes et de globes , Paris, 1 893 5 Harrisse, Discovery of North America, 
pi. xiv. 
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tions of Henricus Glareanus; another in 1520 
in the Vienna Solinus edition; and still another 
in 1522 in the Basel edition of Pomponius Mela; 
these were the work of Petrus Apianus. 

Even the small hemispherical maps next to 
the busts of Ptolemy and Amerigo Vespucci on 
the upper edge of the large map were repeatedly 
reproduced in the original size, as, for instance, 
by Joh. Stobnicza in his Introductio in Ptholomei 
Cosmographiam , printed in Krakow in 1512, and 
in manuscript form by Glareanus and Sebastian 
Munster. 

Waldseemuller’s map of 1507 was still more 
widely spread by numerous adaptations, such as 
those of Joh. Schoner, Peter Apian, Joachim 
Vadian, Sebastian Munster, Gemma Frisius, 
Kaspar Vopelius, and Abraham Ortelius. 

In the little mappemonde. Universalis Cosmo- 
graphia, attached to the numerous editions of 
the Rudimenta Cosmographica by the Transylvanian 
humanist, Joh. Honterus,' and which passed 
thence into other works, Waldseemuller’s World 
Map continued to exist nearly unchanged for 
almost a century. 1 

1 Appearing first in Krakow : Matthias Scharffenbergius ex cud. 
> 530 . 

* For more detailed indications about the propagation and influence 
of Waldseemiiller’s drawing of the world, see Fischer and v. Wieser, 
l.c., p. 36 et seq. 
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WALDSEEMULLER’S GLOBE OF 1507 

Plate II 

The reference made in the title of the Cosmo- 
graphia Introductio to a “ Universalis cosmographia 
descriptio tam in solido quam plano ” has been vari- 
ously interpreted by scholars studying Waldsee- 
mflller’s works. On the one hand the view was 
taken that the expression referred to two maps, 
one of which, in solido , represented a small chart 
in the form of a planisphere while on the other 
hand it was contended that the words (( tam in 
solido quam piano ” signified but one complete map, 
on which small hemispherical supplementary 
maps had been inscribed in addition to the large 
chart.’ This latter contention was apparently 
justified by the rediscovery of Waldseemuller’s 
map of 1507; for here are actually two small 
supplementary maps above the large one, repre- 
senting, respectively, the Eastern and Western 
Hemisphere. On closer examination, however, 
it is clear that these two hemispherical charts 

1 B reusing, Leitfaden durch das Wiegenalter der Kartographie , 
Frankfurt, 1883, p. 31. 

* Elter, l.c. , pp. 21, 23. 
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can not be identified with the Universalis Cosmo- 
graphia descriptio in solido. 

It is expressly stated in the Cosmographia In- 
troductio that the globe and the large map of 
the world differ in their indications of the de- 
grees of latitude; for while on the globe the 
equator is marked in accordance with informa- 
tion derived from sea-charts and from accounts of 
the voyages of Vespucci, on the map it is drawn 
according to the system of Ptolemy.' When, 
however, we compare the hemispherical charts 
with the main map, no difference can be per- 
ceived in their location of the equator relative 
to the countries of the world, a fact particularly 
noticeable on the western coast of Africa. 

There exists, however, in the Hauslab- Liech- 
tenstein Collection at Vienna, a printed repre- 
sentation of the terrestrial globe in strips, the 
only one hitherto found,’ which agrees with the 
statements published in the Cosmographia Intro- 
ductio. The coast of Guinea on this globe ap- 
proaches about ten degrees closer to the equator 
than on the large map of the world or on the 

1 . . . nos in depingendis tabulis typi generalis non omnimodo 
sequutos esse P tholo merum prasertim circa novas terras , ubi in cartis 
marinis aliter animadvertimus erquatorem constitui quam Ptholomerus 
fecerit. ... Et ita quidem temperavimus rem ut in plano circa novas 
terras et alia querpiam Ptholometum , in solido vero , quod plano additur , 
descriptionem A meric i subsequentem sectati fuerimus. See p. 37 etseq. 
of facsimile. 

3 Plate II gives these globe-strips on a scale of 2:3 of the original, 
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small charts representing the hemispheres. In 
Central America the Tropic of Cancer appears 
to the south of Hayti, while on the large map 
of the world its course is laid directly through 
the island of Isabella, or Cuba, as it is now 
called. 

In the representation of America on the 
Hauslab-Liechtenstein globe the degrees of lati- 
tude correspond exactly with those found on 
contemporary Spanish and Portuguese maps such 
as those of Juan de la Cosa, of Bartholomeo 
Colombo, of the Hamy map, of the Cantino, 
and of the Canerio maps. 

While the degrees of latitude of Africa do not 
exactly follow those of the Portuguese maps, 
Waldseemiiller still being greatly influenced in 
these by Ptolemy, the Hauslab-Liechtenstein 
globe-strips correspond in every other particular 
with the details of the large map of 1507. 

Attached to an edition of the Cosmographia 
Introductio published in Lyons there is a small 
printed chart representing the globe, which 
corresponds with the Hauslab-Liechtenstein copy 
not only in the drawing and the disposition of 
the various territories, but also in the degrees of 
latitude above mentioned. 

From all these facts we may safely infer that 
in the Hauslab-Liechtenstein globe-strips we 
possess the long-sought-for Waldseemiiller globe 
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of 1 507. It is the merit of F. A. de Varnhagen 
and L. Gallois to have been the first to establish 1 
this identity. 

In 1509 there appeared in Strasburg a new 
edition of the Cosmographia Introductio put forth 
by John Grieninger, an extremely active printer 
and publisher, on which Waldseem tiller’s* (Ilaco- 
milusj name appears as that of the author. 
Grieninger, who was given to popularizing 
literature, at the same time published a German 
translation of the Quatuor Navigationes, of which 
two editions appeared in close succession, one 
about Mid-Lent, the other at Laetare.* As a 
supplement to this German translation, giving 
an account of the four voyages of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, a small booklet was published by Grien- 
inger, entitled Der welt kugel Beschrybung 
(. Description of the Globe)* 

1 F. A. dc Varnhagen, Jo. Sc boner 0 P. Apianus ( B teneto it z) : 
Influenda de um 0 outro e de varios de seus contemporaneos. Vienna, 
1872, p. 47 et seq. L. Gallois, Les Geographes allemands de la 
Renaissance , Paris, 1 890, p. 48 et seq., and Bulletin , l.c., p. 78 et seq. 

* Cosmographia Introductio Pressit apud Argentoracos hoc 

opus Ingeniosus vir Joannes Gruniger . Anno post natum salvatorem 
super sesquimillesimum nono. Harrisse, B. A. K., p. 116. 

* Disz buchlin saget wie die ztven durchluchtigsten herren herr 
Fernandas K. zu Castilien und herr Emanuel K. zu Portugal baben 
das toeyte mor ersuchet unnd funden vil Insulen unnd ein Nuto e welt 
von wilaen nackenden Leuten , vormals unbekant. Gedruckt zu Strass- 
burg durch Johann en Gruninger. Im iar MCCCCIX uff mitfast. 
Wie du aber dye Kugel und beschreibung der gantzenn welt virston 
so lit, wurst du hernach Jin den unnd lesen. Harrisse, Add., p. 43 5 
B. A. V. , p. 11 8, the same title can be found, only it is not uff mitfast 
but uff Letare. 

* Der welt kugel Beschrybung : der Welt und dess gantzen Ert- 
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A few months later, toward the end of Au- 
gust, 1 509, another publication by Grieninger 
appeared, entitled Globus mundi declaratio , which 
is a Latin translation of Der welt kugel Beschry- 
bung. In both these descriptions of the globe, 
reference is made not only to a small sphere 
belonging to the work but also to “ unser grosse 
Mappa”' Considering all that has been said 
we cannot resist the conjecture that by this small 
globe and this large “ Mappa” are meant Wald- 
seemiiller’s two charts and that they are new 
impressions from the original woodcuts of 

iS° 7 ' 

As regards the large map of the world this 
may be unhesitatingly admitted, for there is 
nothing whatever known of a later edition ; and 

treichs hie angezogt und vergleicht einer rotunden kuglen , die dan 
junderlich gemacht hie zu gehorende, darin der Kauffman und ein 
ietlicher sehen und mercken mag , toie die menschen unden gegen uns 
w$nen und toie die son umbgang , herin beschriben mit vil seltzamen 
din gen. Getruckt zu S trass burg. Von Johanne Gruniger im yar 
M.D. IX uff os tern. Johanne Adelfho castigatore. Harrisse, Add., 
P- 43 « *eq- 

1 h Vie we it aber also sei von einem ort zu dem andern, daz ist 
mysslich in dieser kleinen Kuglen ze toussen der grad halb so alhie nit 
mogen beschriben noch bezeichnet werdenn, sonder so du das begerest 
ze toussen , Mustu unser grosse Map fa anschauwen. “ Der welt Kugel 
Bescbrybung,” Cap. xii. 

In the Latin edition. Globus mundi declaratio , this paragraph reads 
as follows : Quantum vero locus unus a reliquo distat , difficile cognitu 

est in hoc parvo globo propter gradus qui assignari omnes non possunt in 
eo. Si vero idipsum scire volueris mappam majorem considerabis cos - 
mographiee plana, in quacertius ac verius apprehendes secundum longum 
et latum extensos. 

* This opinion was already (1900) set forth by L. Gallois, 
Bulletin, l.c., p. 78 et seq. 
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on account of the great size of the map and the 
quantity of wood-blocks needed it is also quite 
improbable that such an edition was published. 
There are, however, a great many indications 
that in x 509 Grieninger published a new edition 
of the small globe in German in order to render 
this important aid to the study of recent dis- 
coveries accessible to the general public. 1 The 
representation of the globe on the title-page of 
both the German and Latin editions seems to 
point to this. This vignette represents a hemi- 
sphere on which the various countries are dis- 
tributed in exactly the same manner as on the 
large globe of i 507, but with a German text. 
The small slice of the newly discovered Western 
Continent does not bear the inscription “ Amer- 
ica,” but that of “ niiw welt.” 

From this it must not, however, be inferred 
that the German globe did not also contain the 
word “America,” as in the German descrip- 
tion of the globe both expressions are used 
indifferently to designate the countries discov- 
ered by Vespucci. 

To be sure, Waldseemiiller did not use the 
word “America” in his later cartographical 
works, e.g.y the large map of the world and the 

1 Formerly authors regarded the globe-strips of the Hauslab- 
Liechtenstein Collection as belonging to the descriptions of the globe 
by Grieninger, as for example, D’Avezac, Bull. Soc. gdogr., Paris, 
1872, p. 16. 
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Tabula terra nova of the Ptolemy edition pub- 
lished in Strasburg, 1513, the map of the world 
in the Strasburg edition of the Margarita philo- 
sophica of 1515, and the large Carta Marina of 
1 5 1 6- 

Waldseem tiller subsequently became con- 
vinced that Amerigo Vespucci should not be 
regarded as the true discoverer of the New 
World as he believed in 1507. His attempt, 
however, to withdraw the word “ America f a 
name he himself invented and used, proved a 
failure; for his works, published in 1507, had 
been rapidly spread far and wide in numberless 
prints, copies, and versions. As early as 1508 
Waldseemiiller wrote with just pride to his 
friend and co-worker, Philesius Ringmann, that 
his globe and world-map of 1507 were dis- 
seminated and known and highly commended 
throughout the whole world.' In accordance 
with the proposal made by Waldseemuller in 
1507, the name America was, for the time 
being, restricted to the southern part of the 
New World. After the lapse of three decades, 
however, another German cartographer applied 
the name America to the northern portion of 
the Western Hemisphere. On Gerhard Mer- 

* “ Cosmographiam universalem tam solidam quam planam non sine 
gloria et laude per orbem disseminatam ” These words are found in 
Waldseemttller's treatise, t€ Architectura et Perspectiva Rudimenta 
published, 1 508, in the Strasburg edition of the Margarita philosophica. 
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cator’s map of the world, published in 1538' 
and drawn in the double heart-shaped projection 
of Stabius, the northern part of the New World, 
“ America pars septentrionalis" is contrasted with 
its southern part, “ America pars meridionalis." 

Mercator, the great reformer of cartography, 
who knew the New World as a double con- 
tinent, was the first to introduce into geograph- 
ical literature the names North America and 
South America. 

* This map of Mercator, only one copy of which exists (in the 
library of the American Geographical Society), is reproduced, e.g., in 
the Facsimile- Atlas of Nordensldold, plate xliii. 
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Si multas adrjfle region es /&: populoru vltimos 
vidifle/no folu voluptariu fed etiam in vita coduc* 
bile eftcquod in Platone / Apollonio Thyanaro 
a tqt alrjs mulds philofophis/qui indagandaru rere 
caufaremotiflimas oras periucrut /clarum euadit) 
quis oro inui<ftifTime Carfar Maximiliane / regio 
nu atq* vrbium fitus /&T externorum hominum 
Quos videt condens radios fub vndas 
Phoebus extremo veniens ab ortu : 

Quos premunt Septem gelidiTriones t 
Quos Nothus ficco violentus gftu 
Torret ardentes recoquens harenas. Quis inqua 
illoruomniuritus ae mores ex libris cognofcere iu 
cundu ac vrile effe inficias ibit^Sane ( vt dica quod 
meafert opinio )ficut longiffimc peregrinari lauda 
bile eft/ ita de quis cui iple terraru orbis vel ex fola 
chart aru traditione cognitus eft/no abfurde repeti 
identide poteft illud OdifTear caput quod dodaffi Home# 
mus poetaru Homerus de VlifTe fcripfit. rus 

Dic mihi mufa viru captar port; tempora Troias 
Qui mores hominu multorum vidit Sc vrbes* 

Hinc fadtu eft vt me libros Ptholomfi adexepfar 
Grgcu quorunda ope p virili recogno fee te/8c qua 
tuorAmericiV eipucrj nauigarionu luftrapoes adrj 
ciete ; totius orbis ty pu ta in folido cp planocvelut A jj 
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ANTELO QV1 VM 

prguiam quanda yfagogen ) p comuni ftudioforir 
Vtilitate parauerim. Q_ue tu§ lacratiftimj maieftati 
eu terraru dns exiftas dicare ftatui. Ratus me voti 
copote/& ab jcmuloru machinamentis tuo (tanip 
Achillis )clipeo tutiGimu fore/G tug Maieftatis acu 
tiftimo in eis rebus iudicio aliqua faltem ex parte 
me fatis foedffe intellexero . Vale CaefarindytiGL 
Ex oppido diui Deodati. Anno pod natu Saluato 
fem fupra fefquimillefimu feptimo; 

TRACTANDORVM ORDO» 

Cu Cofmographia? noticia Gne pr^uia quadam 
aftronomif cognitione/et ipa etia aftronomia fine 
Geometriae pririprjs plgnc haberi neqat : dicemus 
primo in hac fucci&a itrodu<fii5e paucula de Geo 
metrig incho amentis ad fpherf materialis intellige 

2 DeTde qd fphera/axis/ poli Sc c. (tii feruientibus* 

3 De coeli circulis; 

$ Quanda ipfius fpherf fecundu graduu rones The 
? De quincp Zonis caedibus (orica ponemus 

earundecp 8c graduu ccdi ad terram applicatione 
* DeParaleUis* 

7 De climatibus orbis» 

® De ventis cu eom et aliam reru figura vniuerfalt 
P Nono capite qugda de diuifione terrg / de finibus 
maris/de inGilis/et locom abinuice diftatia ditent 
Addet etia quadrans Cofmographo vtilis* 
VltToloco qtuor AmeridVefpucrj Gibiuge.^p# 
fe<ftioes»Et Cofjn.tafolida cp plana defcribemus* 
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DE PRINCIPIIS GEOMETRIAE AD 
SPHERAE NOTICIAM NE# 
CESSARIIS 
CAP VT PRIMVM 

VIA IN SEQVENTIBVS 

drculi /drcumfercnti^/ccntri/dia# 
mctri/et id genus aliorum crebra 
mentio fiet: ideo primum nobis 
fingillatim de talibus breuillime 

t 

' Eft igitur Circulus / figura plana vna quidem 
eircumduda linea contenta: in cuius medio pun* 
d:us eft/ a quo omnes rc&x lineae ad circudantem 
lineam educat adinuicem funt aquales. 

Figura plana/eft cuius mediu no fubfultat/neqt 
ab extremis egreditur. 

Circuferentia/eft linea circulu continens ad qu£ 
omnes redae lineg a centro circuli eiedae inter fe fuc 
aequales /quae & ambitus/Sd circuit us/curuaturaq$ 
ac drculus alarinis/grgce autem peripheria dicitur* 

Ccntru circuli/eit pundus ille a quo omes rcdg 
ad linea circulu continente edudae adinuicem funt 
aquales. 

Dimidius drculus/eft figura plana diametro cir 
Culi SC medietate circuferentiae contenta. 

’ Diameter circuli/ eft qugcuc^ linea reda per cem 

A* irj 
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GEOMETRIAE 

tru circuli tranGens vtrincp ad circuli pcriphcriam 
ciecta. 

Linea re<fta/eft a pun&o ad pun<fiu extenfio brc 
uiffima. 

Angulus/eft duaru lineaiv mutuus cotatftus.Efi: 
cm figurae particula a lincj conta&u in amplitudo 
nem lurgens. 

Angulus recfrus/eft angulus ex linea fupra linea 
cadente/&r vtrintfp altrinlecus duos adinuice fqua 
les angulos faciente caufatusrquc fi recff? linef con 
tinenc re<?blineus:fi curue/curu u- fpheralifqj dicet: 
Obtufus e <j c retfto maior. Acutus recto minor. 

Solidu/efi: corpus longitudine/ latitudine/altitu 
dinecp dimenfum. 

Alritudo/craflides/profund/tas idem. 

Integrum eft res tota/aut rei pars quj fexagenaria 
partitione non prouenit. 

Minutum/eft fexagefima integri pars. 
Secundum/fexagefimapars minuri. 

Tertiu fexagefima fccundi/& ita deiuccps 

CAPVT SECVNDVM Q.V1D SPHERA' 
axis/poli &Tcfl:ri<ftifTirne perdocet. 
Anteacp aliquis Cofmographia: notida habere 
poflit/neceffum e ft vt fpherae materialis cognitio* 
nem habeat.Poftquod vniucrfi orbis deferiptione 
primo a Ptholomfo atep alrjs traditam/&T deinde 
per alios amplificata/nuper vero ab Amcrico Ve* 
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INCHOAMENTA 

fputio latius illuftrata facilius intelliget.Igi?. 

Sphera(vt ea Thcodofius inlibro de fpheris acfi 
nit) e folida Sc corporea figura vnaquide couexa Tftw * 
fiiperficiecotenta/ in cuius medio pu<fhis e/ a quo dofius; 
omnes redtse ad drcuferentia educft? adinuice funt 
f quales. Et cu(vt neoterids placet)decem fintiphe 
fa? cceleftes (it materialis (phera ad indar o<ftauf(q 
quod ftellifera fit aplanes dicitur)excirculis artifici 
cialircradinuicem iundlis per virgulam Sc axe me 
diupi centrum(quf terra eft )tangctem copofita. 

Axis fpherar/eft linea per centra (pherae trafiens 
ex vtracp parte fuas extremitates ad (phera? dreu* 
ferentia applicas.'drca quam fphera / ii cut rota cir* 
ca axem carri( qui ftipes teres eft) intorqtur Sc co 
tiertitur/eftqj ipfius circuli diametrus . De q Maui 
lius ita loquitur. M. 

Aera per gelidum tenuis dedudtur axis tils» 

Sydereus medium area quem voluitur orbis 
Poli ( qui Sc cardines Sc vertices dicuntur ) funt 
punefta coeli axem terminantia/ita fixa utnucp mo 
ueantur fed perpetuo code loco maneant. Et qug 
hiede axe ac polis dicuntur ad ocftaua (pheram rc 
fereda funt .Quoniam in pr^fentiarum materi ah’s 
fphera? determiatione/q (ut diximus) odlauj (p he 
rae fimilitudinem habet/fufc jpimus. Sunt itacp cop 
ruduoprindpales/vnus Septemtrionalis(qui SC 
ArdHcus &: Borealis ap cllatur/alter Au ft ralis /que 
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SP HERAE MATE,- 

Antardlicu vocant /de hijs Vergilius ait* 
w trgili. j-[j c vcr t cx nobis Temper fublimis /at ilium 

Sub pedibus (lix atra videt manefcp profundi. 

Nos em in Europa Sc Afia degctes polu ArdbV 
cu gpetuo videmus :q Tic dicit ab Ardto vel Ardlu 
ro maioreVrfa q 5C Califco Sc Elice nomiat SC Se 
ptetrionalis a feptc ilellis plauftri/q Triones voci 
_ .« tant :SC fut minoris Vrfa?/ quam etiam Cynofurl 

Bapti ♦ a jpeUant . Vnde Mantuanus Baptifla. 

Ca nue. no bi s g|| CC nobis Cynofura /per altum 

Te duce vela damus. &c. Item Borealis Sc Aquilo 
nicus ab eius mudi parte vento. Na ut* flellamma 
ris vocare afueuerunr.Huic oppofitus efl antardli 
cus/vn SC nome form. Nam anti grgca didlio lati# 
necotrafignificat.Is & Nothicus &C Auflronothi 
cus dicit: at<p a nobis propter terrae circulu qui efl 
deuexus videri non potefl/fed ab antipodibus( qs 
cffe copertu e)cernit. Vbi 6c obiter ano tadu /quod 
Deuexu/rei fphericf tu more & ventre fignificat» 
Coucxu^o cius cotrariu cil/et cocauitate notat. 
Sunt prcterea duo alrj poli ipfius zodiaci /duos in 
coelo circulos ar&icu.T.& antardlicu defcribentes. 
Veru quia zodiaci & arcflici atcp antardbd ( qui ii» 
coelo Cut circuli)mentione foecimusrideo capite fe* 
quend de cirailis tranabimus. 

DE QRCVLiS COELI CAP. TERTIVM* 
Duplices fut circuli q QC Tegmia ab audio ribus 
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RVDIMENTA 

bitunt in fpera Sc ccelo no rcucra quidem exiften* 
res fedimaginabiles:maiores.f.& minores* 

Maior circulus is eft/qui in couexa fupfide(pfie 
Tg defcriptus ipfam in duo gqua diuidit/ horu (uric 
/ex. Aequator. C Zodiacus/Colurus «cquino&ioi 
lii/Cohirus (blfticioi*/ Meridianus /Sc Horizon* 
Circulus minor in fphera e qui in cade fpherg fu 
perfide defcriptus fpheram minimein duo gqua di 
uiditTales funt quatuor. Anfticus/ Cancri/ Capri 
eomi/& Antarfticus. Ita fummatim funt dccc de 
quibus debita ferie et primo quidem de maioribus 
dicemus» 

Aequatorcqui Sc primi mobilis ringulus/et gqui 
notflialis didt ) eft drculus maior fpheram in duo 
«equalia diuidens/fecundum quamlibet fui partem 
ab vtro^ polo gque diftans. Sic dictus quonia fo * 
leipfum tranfeuntec q uod bis in anno in prinripio 
arietis.f.mcfe Marrio/&f pricipio librg menfefep* 
tembri contingit) toto terrarii orbe acquinodtium 
dies no<fti atqualis eft. 

Aequinocftiu Marcrj /ariefis/vcrnale; 

Aequinocftium Septembris /librar/authumnale»’ 
Zodiacus /eft circulus maior arquatorem in duo 
bus pun<ftis(qug funt prindpia arietis Sc librae)diri 
mens/cuius vna medictatu ad feptcmtrione/altera 
vero ad Auftrum dedinat.lta di(ftus vel a zodion 
quod animal fignificac/qm duodecim animalia ia 
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SPHERAE MATE, 

(c habct/vel a zoe quod eft vita:quia omniu inferi 
oru vita fecundu planetarii motus fub ipfa efte dig 
Virpfl/ Latini eufigniferu vocant/qj.xrj.figna in (e 

ferat.At(p obliquu rirculu.Hinc Sc Maro infit Ob 
Iiquus qua fe fignoru verteret ordo. ( 

In media zodiaci latitudine circularis linea ipfum 
induo £qua parties et vitro citro q* fex latitu. gra, 
relinqns iteliigitiqua Ecliptica vocat/eo quod nu* 
cp folis aut Iunx deliquiu & edipfis contingat /nift 
eorum vteri£ fub ea linea in eodem vel oppofms 
gradibus decurrat.ln eodem fi folare futuru fit deli 
quiumJn oppofitis vero fi ipfius luna?. Et fol fem* 
per fub ea linea medius incedit/neCp vitro deuiar. 
Luna aut &C exteri planetarum nunc fub ca/ nunc 
citra vel vitra etfpaciati vagantur. 

Duo funt in fphera coluri/qui folfticia &T f qui* 
nodtia diftinguut.Ita a Colon gra?ce quod mem* 
brum fignificat/& vris bobusc quos magnitudine 
Cxfar. Elephantu Caefar c5mentarioR2lib.iirj.in Hercinia 
filuaefle ait) diefti/qm ficut cauda bouis membru / 
ere cfla femicirculu 8C non compljtu facit/ita nobis 
colurus femper imperfe(flus apparet.Vna em me* 
dietas|videtur/cum alia fit occultata. . 

? ' y Colurus folfticioru qui 8c dedinationu dicitur 
vfft circulus maior per principia cancri 8C capricor* 
>jii/g polos eclipticg parif &vpolos mundi trafiens; 

^ Aequinocfliorum colurus itidem circulus maior 




RVDIMENTA 

«ftperprindpia arietis aclibrae/& mud i polos tra 
ffcns. 

Meridianus eft circulus maior per pundu verti ^ 
Cis Sc polos mun di tranfiens. T ales in generalibus 
poftris tam folido cp plano decem gradibus abin* 
Ilice diftinximus» Eft aut pudu verdds(quod 8C 
Zenith dicit )in ccelo pudus dircde rei fuppofitus* 

Horizoncquem finitore quo dicunt) eft iphe# ^ 
rx circulus maior fuperius hemifpherium (id eft di 
midiu fphcrae)ab inferiori diuidens.Efftp is in que 
fub diuo crinfiftentiu /circuducendumtp oculos vi 
«det obtutus deficere: qui et partem coeli vifam a no 
vifa dirimere cemitur.Diuerfaru aut regionu vari# 
us eft horizon : Sc omniu horizontal capitis ver# 
rex/ polus dicit. Nam tale pundu omniquaCp ab 
finitore at<£ ipfo horizonte gque diftat. Et haec de 
circulis maioribtis/nunc ad minores veniamus. 

Circulus ardicus e circulus minor que polus zo# ^ 
diaci ad motu prinii mobilis circa polu mundi ar* 
dicumdefcribit. 

Antardicus/ eft circulus minor que alter polus g 
zodiaci circa polu mundi antardicu caufat atc p de 
fcnbit.Nucupamus aut polu zodiack de quo eria 
Cuperiori capite diximus )pundu vndecucp ab edi 
ptica ^que diftante. Sut em poli zodiad axis cclip# 
ricg extreitates . Et ijpta e maxia iolis dedinatio(df 
plura)tataepolizod a polomydidiftatia 
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SPHER.AE MATE 

Tropicus Cancri eft/dfculus minor quem (bl in 

f Principio cancri exiftes ad motu primi mobilis de# 
cribit/qui Be folfticium g ftiuu dicituf* „ 

Tropicus capricorni/eft circulus minor que foj 
iniciu capricorni tenens ad motu primi mobilis de# 
fcribit.Hunc etiam circulu brumg dicimus» 
Cgterum quia declinationis mentione fcedmus* 
Ideo annotaudu. 

Declinatione efle quando fol de gquinocftiali ad) 
Tropicu cancri fcandit/vet ad capricorni tropicuii 
ft nobis defcendit. 

A fccnfione pro cotrario accipimus/qn.f. atro# 
picis gquatori propinquae. Licet acyros $>C impro# 
prie a quibufda dicatur aicendere quando nobis ,p 
pinquac/&t defeendere cu a nobis difeedit. Hade# 
nus de circulis/iam ad fphene Theoricam et latiore 
quanda graduu quibus tales abinuicem diilent Ipe 
euiationern accedamus. 

CAPVT Q.VARTVM 
De quadam (pherg Theorica fecundu 
graduu rationes. 

Sphera egleftis quinqj ligatur rirculis prindpa# 
tig rib us vno maiore Sc quatuor minoribus/ Ardti# 
coXcancri/gquatore/ capricorni / et antardico » E 
qbus gquator eft maior/alrj quatuor minores.Hos 
Virgili ipfps vd potius qug interfunt fpacia authores Zo 
US» cai vocare afucuerunfcHuic & Vergilius in Geos 
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(RVDIMENTA 


gicis iit ' 

Quinty tenent cedu zon*:quam Cdrufeo 

Semper foie rubens / 8C torrida Temper ab igni eft 
Quam circii extrema? dextra laeiiacij trahuntur 
Cerulea glade concreta.* att^’himbribus atris/ 

(Has inter mediamc^ duae mortalibus argris 
iMunere concelT? diuu: 8c via fe<fla per ambas 
Obliquus qua fe fignoru verteret ordo*-/ 

De quaru qualitate in fequentibus plura dicent» 
Quia^o luperius' tetigimus q> polus Zodiaci (cir 
Culu arcflicu deferibatrideo pro vlteriori fpeculatio 
ne fciendu hocdcfuperiori Zodiaci polo ( qui in 
tfs.gradu &T.p.min.elcuatiois (itus c/at<£ a polo ar 
<fhco. 2 £. gradibus ac.5i.mi.diftat51telligi oportere; 

Vbi illud non ignorandi Gradum triccfima Grad* 

figni partem cfTe * Et Signu duodecimam circuli» Signu» 
At triginta duoderies mittplicata.35o.reddut. 

Quare liquidueuaditquodgradusiteru tricente 
fima et fexagefima ciiculi pars efle definiri poffet» 
Circulum aut.Antar&icum polus Zodiaci infe 
rior deferibittqui in eode gradu declinationis (itus 
eft ct $que a polo antar&ico diftatficut fuperior 
ab arcflico. 

Tropicu cancri/ecliptica? reflexio/ fiue maxima 
folis )^fus feptemtrione declijiatio( quj ab iquinQ 
<fHaliad.#grad:&.$i.rnin.fitaeft:)defignat. 

Tropicu capricomi alia Eclyp ticae reflexio / fiue 
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SPHERAE MATE 

m§5d(tlalblis )Mu 8 Auftrum dedinatio(qu$ ad kO> 
tfdem i gradus ficut prjdidta fits eft) deferibit. ^ 

Piftantia inter tropidi cancri 8C ctrciflu ar&icu 
cft.£i. graduu Sc a 8. min. Totidem edam graduu 
eft diftantia inter tropidi capricomi Sc circulum 
antar&icum. ^ 

Aequatorem media coeli amplitudo a polis mu 
di jquediftaris efficit. 

Huc vfcp de quincp zonis 8c earum abinuicem d i* 
ftantia.cofequ enter etiam ftridHm de reliquis quf 
dam trademus. 

Circulu zodiad eius ipGus poli oftendut/a quie 
bus vicp ad tiropicosc id eft maximas folis dedina# 
nes Sc folftida).jtt:grad.8£.i8.mi.fut*Eft<p zodiad 
latitudo ab ediptica ^fus vtrofq^tropicos fexgra/ 
«lirant 8C in vniuerfum.u.grad. 

Coluros dedinadonu & aicenGoriu ftgnant ToU 
Rida. SC jquino&ia/hijqj fub polis|mundi fefe per 
axem ccdi ad angulos re&os . (pherales interfecat* 
Similiter per ^quatere Sed per Zodariu aequinoi 
dtiorum coluri vadentes cSftituunt angulos oblfc 
cjuos cuper folftiriorum zod.recflos caufent. 

Circulum meridionaIem(mobilem quidem) axis 
idem fub ipGs polis continet, t 
Horizontis drculu/dedarat zenithJpGim enim 
tancp polus dus fuperior exiftes vbiqj ab eo p que 
diftatAtqj diuidit idem circulus hori^PUBs/bemi 
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RVD1MEOTA 

fpheriu noflru ab altero per folis ortu SC occafum# 
His vero qui Tub aequi nodliali funt pervtrofcp mu 
di polos. Et diftat Temper zenith in omni horizore 
ab ipfius ciroiferenria.po.gradibus qui funt quarta 
pars drculi.Eftq* peripheria horizontis quater di* 
ftantiam inter zenith Sc horizonta fuperans. 

Id demu animaduerfi'one no eft indignum axem 
mudi in materiali fphera diametr aliter ab eiufdem 
polis per ceutru mundi(qug eft terra) tranGre. 

Axis veto zodiad in fphera no apparet fed intel 
Itgendus eft.& hic axem mundi medium ad angu* 
Jos impares Gue obliquos in centro interfecat. 

Hoc modo in ipfa mundi fabrica mirabilis feries 
bC reru ordo prfdpuus e fle videtur: cuius imagine 
veteres aftronomi deferibentes faftoris ipfius qua 
tum fieri potuit veftigiacqui omnia in numero pon- 
dere bC menfurafcedt)fequuti funt. Nos quocp ea 
de re tra<ft antes fpacrj iniquitate fic exdufi vc rado 
minutoru non vel vix poffit obferuari/& G obfin> 
«aretur etiam tedium cum errore gigneret/ a plae« 
nis graduum annotationibus circulorum pofitio* 
nem fumemus. Nam non multum diftat inter .yu 
min.&T plenum gradum qui fexaginta minuta coti 
tinet ficuti fupradiximus/atcp in Ubro de fphera 8C 
aliubi ab harum rerum ftudiofis examuflim deda£ 
ratur.Icaqj in figura quam pro talium intelligent 
tia hoc loco fubiungemus ipfi bini tropid cancri.il 
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SPHERAE MATE* 

& Capricorni/ atcp maxime folis declination es ab 
cqmnocnaL.i^ gradibus diftabut*Quamu &C po* 
li jpfius zodiaci/liuc circuli arcticus &C ararcticus a 
polis mundi funt diftantcs fuper fexagellmu fcxtS 
deuariouis gradum fiti. 

Polus Ardticus 
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RVDIMENTA 

Dc quinq* Zonis ccdcftibus /earundenMp' 

& gradu u coeli ad terra applicatione. 

CAPVT QV1NTVM 
Hacftenus brcuiffime de nonullis Geometric pit 
dprjs/dc fphera/polis/quincp Zonis /a tq; ipfis mv 
di rircuf/rcrucp taliu quads'! hcorica diximusinuc 
re<f!o(ni fallor) ordine dc applicatione horu draw 
loru Sc graduu ad ip am terra fufcipienda detcnni* 
natio venit. Ergo igjtfcicndu eft in terra qufcp pla OiibA 
gas personas predicftas diftinguiVnde ct Ouidia 
us in Methamorphofi ait. 

Vtcp duae dextra codum totidem q? Cniftra 
Partefecant zona:/quinta eft ardcntioriOis 
Siconus inclufuin numero diftinxit eodem 
Cura deirtotidemq* plage tellure premuntur 
Quaru que media tft non eft habitabilis £fti» 

Nix tegit alta duas/totidem inter vtrafe^ locauit 
Tempcriemcp dedit mixta cu frigore flamma. 

Et vtres apertior fiat /quatuor minores circuli 
ArcHcus/canOnVcapricorni/ Sc antardheus difter* 
minant diftinguutqj quinq? cedi zonas. Vt(verbi 
caufa)efto in fcqnenti figura.a. polus mundi ardt it 
ais/b.c.drcrus Boreus/d.e.drculus Cancri/f.g.dr 
cuius capricorni/h.k.atardticus/I. ^o polus Nothi 
cus.Erit prima zonaX Borea ardicacp totu inter.b 
a.c.interceptu fpaciu/que perpetuo nigorcrigens 
inhabitata eft. Secuda erit toturnmtcr.b.c.cr.d.e; 
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SP HER AB MATE. 

interceptu Tpaciu/temporata at^ habitabilis.Ter# 
da totu inter .de.T.g.medium fpaciu fcruoremale 
egrcqp habitabilis. Sol cm illic Tecundulinei»f»e.( § 
nobis ediptica defignat)a(Tidua volubilitategyros 
duces fuo feruore ea reddit torrida uc e inhabitata 
Quarta eft totu inter.f.g.et.h.k» fpadfete mperata 
atqj habitabilis/Ti aquaru vaftita# &T altera cceli fa 
cies id impune finat. Quinta eft totum inter.h.k»i* 
interdufum fpadu frigore Temper horrens atep inf 
' Cum aut didmus aliqua cceli zo* (habitata, 
nam vel habitata vel inhabitata/hac denominatio# 
nemafimilizona terra? illi ccelefti plagae fubietfta 
tntelligi volumus:& qh habitata aut habitabile d I 
cimus/bene & facile habitabilem.Cu vero inhabi# 
tatam vel inhabitabile/egre difficilecp habitabilem 
intdli^mus . Sunt em qui exuftam torrid am cp zo 
namnuchabitant multi. Vt qui Cherfonefum au# 
ream incolut/vtT aprobanenfes / Aethiopes /et ma 
xima pars terrf Temper incognita? nuper ab Ameti 
co VeTputio repertg»Qua de re ipTius quatuor Tub 
jungentur nauigationes ex Italico Termone in Gal# 
ficum/& ex Gallico in latinum verTa?» 

Itacp Tdendu quod (vt & TubTeques indicatfigu 
ra)prima zona q polo anftico proxima eft.aj.gr a# 
dus latitudinis «.yi.min. habet» 

Secuda qug antarftica atqj illi ipft par eft/toddem 
Tertia temperata» 3c.t8.mih* 
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Quam qu$ par eft /totidem 
Quint*# 0 torrida 8c media gradoa.^g',^ mu 
aednoru quendam typum ponamus* 


Polus Ardtcus 
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SPHERAE MATE. 

CAPVT SEXTVM 
DE PARALELUS 

ParalelL'cqui 8 c Almucantharat dicunc)funt cif 
culi vel Iine£ quoquo verfus/atq? ex omni parte 
aequediftantes/& nuncp ft pofTent etiam in infini* 
tum ^ trahi cocurrentes . Qu alts eft in fphera f qua 
torcumalijs quatuor circulis minoribus. No quia 
quantu primus a fecundo /tan turn fecundus a ter# 
tio diftet :narp hoc faffum cft/vt ex pr^cedetibus li 
quet/fed cp quilibet duo circuli fimultunch' fe<hin# 
du qualibet fui gte oque abinuice fint diftires. No 
enim eft equator ex vna parte altero tropicoru cp 
ex alia vicinior aut diftantior/ cum omniquacp a 
tropicis ficut prodiximus . 2j. gradibus Sc .ft. mi'/ 
nutis diftet. Simili-modo de tropicis ad duos extre 
mos dicendum clt: quorum vccrcp ex omnibus fui 
partibus ab vtroq? ,sn . gradibus Sc.zsi. minutis di 
ftant. 

Licet 5^0 pofTent paralelliad libitum cuiuflibel 
diftantesdefcnbi nobis tamen pro faciliori fuppu 
tatione conuenienriffimum vifum eft(quod et ip(i 
Ptholomgo placuit)vt tarn in folida cp plana Coli- 
mographiae generalis defcriptioneipfos tot gradi 
bus abinuice fecerneremus/quot fequens formula 
oftendit.Cui etia figura fubiungetur in qua parale^ 
los per terra vtricp ad fpheram coeli protraherau f 
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Polus AntatffKcus 
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RVD1MENTA 

De difflatibus caput, vij» 

' Licet clima propri? regio interpretetur/ hoc taa 
snen locd fpaciu terr? inter duas ^quediftantes ap* 
pellatur/in quo porrediffirng diei ab initio climati» 
vfcp ad finem dimidig horg variatio eft. Et quottu 
aliquod clima ab aquatore fuerit/tot femihoris lon 
giffimaeuis loci dies fuperat diem nodi f qualem*. 
Sunttt ipforum Septemgemina: cpuis ad auftrum 
no fit leptimum adhuc lufiratum.Sed Boream ver 
fus Ptholomeus terram feptem femihoraru fpado 
hofpitalem Sc habitabile inuenitrquj feptem clima 
ta ab infigni aut Vrbe/aut fluuio/autmote fua no ^ 
mina funt iortita. 

Primi dicitur DiaMeroes/a dia quod apud grg £ 
cos per Ggnificat/& cafu patrio iungit.AtCp a Me 
roe qu£ e Africg ciuitas in torrida zona citra gqua# 
tore.id.gradibus fita/in quo paralello Sc ipfe Ni* 
lus elle inuenitur.Eius/& fubfequetium etia initii 
medium &C finem atcp maximg diei in quolibet ipo 
tum horas generale noftru< pro cuius intelligentia 
hgc fcnbimus )tibi liqui do oftendet* 

DiaSienes a Siene Aegipti vrbe/quod e ,pulcig t 
Thebaidos principium 

Dia Atexandrias . Ab Alexandria infigni vtbe $ 
Africae Aegipti Metropoli: quam Alexander Ma 
gnus condidit:dequo didu eft apoeta;Vnus Pel 
leo iuuentnonfuffidt orbis» 

•a ij 
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SPHERAE MAT. 


Rho/ 

dos 


* 

6 

7 


DiaRhodon /a Rhodo A fi? minoris infula! qu{ 
& fui nominis in ea iitam noftra tempeftate dati 
duitatem habct/fortiter Thurcaru efferos bellicof 
eu impetus fuftinentem/atep profligantem genero 
Irnime* 

DiaRhomes /ab vrbe Europ? notiifima/Tter Ita 
lieas maxime clara/&f infigni obm gentiu domitri/ 
ce/atc^ orbis capite/nuc patris patrii maximi fedc. 

DiaBorifchenes /a magno Scytharu fluuio qui 
efl: quartus ab Hiftro. 

OiaRhipheon/a Ripheis montibus qui in Sar/ 
mattea Europa infignes funt perpetua niue cande 


tes. 


Ab bis infionibus lods per qu? ferme dirnatum 
lineae medi? tranfeunt feptem dimacacqu? P tholo 
meus pofuit)fua fortiuntur nomina. 

0<$auu Ptholomjus no pofuit/cum illud terrg 
(quodeunq* eft) ipfi incognitu a nuperioribus lu/ 
ftracu fit.& diciturDiatyles/quodipfius prinripiu 
(qui eftParalellus ab ?quatore . 21 .) rccfliflfime per 
Tylcn {it ( ptcnfus.Eft autTyle Septemtrionabs in 
Virgfli/fula de qua Maro nofter/Tibi feruiet vlrimaTyle; 
41S« Et h?c de climatibus ab gquatore Septemtrione 
^fus.Pari mo diccndu eft de eis qu? iut vitra ? qui 
noftiale ad Auftrum/quoru fex contraria nomina 
habentia funtluftrata et dici poifunt antidiaMero 
es/ antidiaAlexandrias/ AntidiaRhodon Antidia 
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Rhomes/ antidiaBorifchenes: a grjca gtfcufa anti 
q oppofkuvel cotra denotat» Atcpin fexto dimate 
Antardh'cu verfus/& pars excrema Africae nuper 
reperta Sc /Zamzibar/Iaua minor/& Seula fafulg 
& quarta orbis pars(quajh quia Americus inueuit 
Amerigen /quali' Ameria terra / fiue America nun Amer! 
cupare licet) fitapfunt.De quibus Auftralibns dfr ge 
matibus hgc Pomponi) Mellg Geographi verba fa 
tdligeda funt /vbi ait.Zon? habitabiles paria agut Popo; 
anni tempora/veru no pariter» Anddithones alte# Mellae 
ram/nos alteram incoUmus.Illius (itus ob ardore fa 
cercedentis plagg incogmtus/huius dicendus eft. 

Vbi animaduertendumeft quod elimatu quodcp 
alios cp aliud pleruq? fcetus ^pducat/cu diuerf^fut 
natur alia atcp alia fyderu virtute moderentur» 
VndeVirgiUus» 

Nec veroierrg ferre omnes omnia poliunt Vergi/ 

Hic fegetes /illic veniunt fcelicius vug lius 

Arborei foetus alibt/atqr faiufla virefcunt 
Granua»Norft vides croceos vt Thmolus odores 
India mittit eburfmittut fua thura Sabgi 
At Calybes nudi ferrfavirofat^ pontus 
Cofterea.Eliadu palmas Ep iros equarii BCc» 
OCTAVVM CAPVT DE VENTTS. 

», QuoniI in fopenonbus ventoru aliquando in# 
ddenter memores fuimns( cu»f. poluBoreu/ polii 
Nothicu/atq? id genus alia diximus )SC qjforu ccs 

e fi) 
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SPHERAE MAT, 

gnid’o noniliil mbmeti Imo magna vtililate ad Cof 
mographia habere dignofeitrideo hoc fubfequenri 
capite qu^da de ventisequi & fpiritus 8c flatus di* 
cunt)trademus.Efl: igitur’ ventusevt a Philofophis 
definitur) exhalatio calida Sc ficca latcraliter circa 
terram mota &c. 

Quia vero fol fecundi binos tropicos / 8c ipm 
f qtore triplice ortu atep occafu /gftiuale.f. equino* 
<fh ale/ac hyemale feruauetmeridei fimiliterfpipius 
feptetrionis vtrin^ fmt latera/quaR 2 qualibet pro^ 
priu ventu haberio fumattm.xrj.funt veti/ tres ori 
entis/tres occidentis/ totide men dei/ medie no* 
«Sis todde:ex qbus qtuor qui i feqnti formula me* 
diu loci tenebut pricipaliores Cut /ali) minus prid» 

Oriens. Occidens, 

Cotlat. jT rop.Canc. ) KftKuxB (Chorus 


JMcdrj. 

1 Aequator, JiSubfolaus. 

j 

Hauoni.cj 
et Zephi. 

Collat. 

T rop.Cap. j Eurus qui J 

| & Vultum. 

Atricus<| 
et Lybs 

Coll at. 

Meridies 

Media nox 


| fcuronothus 

SeptetriO. 

Medn 

|Aufter/qui& 
| Nothus 

[ Aquilo qui 
& Boreas* 

Collat* 

| Lybonothus 

f! 

frachias 


1 Circius » 
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,RVDIMENTA 

Pdetf tn mTus prlcipales ( <Jet coflafeles dicuf) 
jy principalioribus ex licendae vt fuus fibimos ed> 
vfopsurc :ofueuerunt.Hinc & Ouidius ait 0uA 

Eurus ad Aurora Nabathgacp regna receffit 
Perfida» Sc radrjs iuga fubdita matutinis» 

Vefper oC Occiduo qug littora foie tepefeunt 
Proxima fut Zcphiro:Scythiam/fepteqj Triones 
Horrifer' iuuafit Boreas/contraria tellus 
Nubibus affiduis/pluuiocp madefdt ab Audio 

Ed aute Subfolani aura falubenima /qu$ a foie 
purior & fubtilior alrjs efficitur* 

Zephirus Caloris et humoris temperiem habes y . 
montiu pruinas refoluit. Vn e illud Vergilij Liqui 
turet putris Zephiro fe glfba refoluit. 

Audri flatus crebro tempeftatu/^pcdlaru /atdp 
himbriu pfagus e.*Quare Sc Nazo infit. Madidis q*«* 
Nothus euolat alis. 

Aquilo fuo rigore aquas ligat/atque condringit 
Vir. Etgladalis hyems Aquiloibus afperat vndas virgi; 

His de ventis Gallinariunodru multj do<dring Gallina 
viru fequetes quatuor edere verficulos memini nus* 
Eu rus et Eoo flat. Subfolanus ab ortu* 

Flatibus occafum Zephirufq? Fauonius implent: 
Auderin extremis Lybise et Nothus ^duat oris* 
Sudificus Boreas Aquiloq* minatur ab axe. 

Ec licet veti feptentrionales Tint natura frigidi/ ‘ 
nihilo tamen minus quando torridam zonam per ajfljj 
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COSMOGRAPHIAE 

tranfeurit/mitfgannmficut &T de Auftro torridam 
Zonam anteacp ad nos veniat tranfeunte/copertii 
eft.Quod fequentibus verfibus infinuatur. 
Quocp loco prodit gelidus furit Aufter/ Sc anflfe 
Cogit aquas vinclis/at dum per torrida flatu 
Sydera tranfierit/noftras captandus in oras 
Comeat:& Boreg feuiflima tela rc:orquet 
At contra Boreas nobis grauis/orbcfubimo 
Fit ratione pari moderatis leuior alis* 

Csetera mox varios qua curius flamina mittunt 
Imutant proprig naturam fedis eundo* 

Hucufcp de ventis di&u fuffidat.Ponamus niuc 
bare omniu figura vniuerfaleiin qua fint poli/axes/ 
circuli cu maiores tum etiam minores /oriens/ocri'/ 
dens/quintp zonse/gradus logitudinis/ latitudinis 
* tam ipfius terrg cp ccdi/paraleDi/dimata/venri &c* 

CAPVT.1X.DE QVIBVSDAM COS# 
MOGRAPHIAE RVDlMENTIS* 

Omne terr§ ambitu ad coeli (parium' puncfH obd 
nere rationem Aftronomiris demonfifrationibus 
conflatlta vt fi ad cpelefiis globi magnitudine co* 
ferat/ nihil (paci) prorfus habere iudicet.£t huius 
quidem tam exigug in mundo^regionis quarta fere 
portio eft qugPtholom^o cognita a nobis animan 
tibus Tcolif. Atcp In tris partes ha<flenus (ciflafuir. 
Europam/ Africam/8c Afiam. 
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(TPropoOcum «ft fioctiMlo muniam CoCmomph 
depimrimusdn folido Quidem Ipado exdufi ftrieomn 
Bc partiri limite campum/ita orbis terrarum regiones 
ab ea in qua fumus parte indpiamus) ad Europa med 
tur)pofuimus atqt daue fummi patris patru in (igni it 
sjflAphricam pene omnem Sc Afie partem u 



ClAfiaticI notauimus andioris quas magnns T artatus ; 
orientali 8c meridionali Indiae prjeft atep tnBiberith i 
indytos Cafhlig et Lufitaniae reges repert a m eorundi 
vadofamaris littorac vbi naufragia amemurtimagiai 
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iff fntrodu(*Hone fcnWettfuam nos tammfolido $ piano 
le. Sed latius in piano: vbi iicutagreftes fipnarc afueumint 
: prsedpuas dominorum inOgnijs notare (iuauunusfEt ( vt 
itulitum Rhomanas aquilasc qu^resibus Europe dominati 
>fara fere Europam( quj Rhomanam eccleliam profitetur) 
ignauimus lunulis quod eft: infigne fummiBabilonif Soldu 
no parte qug minor Alia dicitur crocea colons cruce iunlto 
ildatu Scythia intra imau maatimu Afie monte & Sarmatici 
pro iniigni habetfRtrux rubea pneibyterum loanncc qui et 
ledem tenet )reprefentat.Deniqj in quartam terrg parti per 
nn ipfoniminfigniapofuimus.Etquod.no eft ignorandum 
bus crucis fignauimus fedihge iam mifla facientes* 
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Europa ab occidere m ari Athlantico/a fepte.Bri 
tanico/ab orieteThanai/Meotide palude/et poto: 
a meridie mari mediterraneo claudi? /habetip in fe 
Hifpaniam/Galliam/Gennania/Rh^tiam/Italiam/ 
Grgriam/ & Sarmatiam. Sic di<fla a filia regis Age# 
noris eius nominis tqiif dum virginibus Tirijs co# 
mitatain marino llttore puellari Audio luderet Sc 
cam Ara floribus Aiparet/ab Ioue in thaui? niueum 
verio rapta illius tergo iniedifie /8c per gquora po 
ti in Crgtam delata terrg contra iacenti nomen de# 
difle creditur. 

Africa ab occidente mari Athlantico/a meridie 
oceano Aethiopico/a Septcmtrione mari mediter 
raneo/& ab ortu Nili flumine terminatur. Ea in fe 
copleAiturMauritanias Tingitanam 3c Cacfarien 
fem/Libiaminteriorem/Numidiam(qua & Mapa 
liam dicunOminorem Africam( in qua eA Charta# 
go Rhomani imperij olim pertinax aemula )Cyre# 
neica/Marmaricam /Lybiam (quo etia nomine to 
ta Africa a Libe rege Maurithaig appellat ) Aethio 
piam interiore/ Aegiptu &c.Et dicit Africa quod 
frigoris rigiditate careat. 

Afia(qug caeteras magnitudine Sf opibus logii# 
(ime vincit)ab Europa T hanai fluuio/attp ab Afri 
ca lfchmo( qui in AuAralem pl^ga diftentus Ara# 
big & Aegpti Anum perfcindiO (eccrnit » Hgc prin 
cipaliflimas regiones habet Bithinianu Galatiam/ 
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Capadodam/Pamphiliam/Lidiam/ Cdida/Armc 
nias maiore 8c minore. Colchiden/Hircaniam/Hia 
beriam/Albaniatet prgterea micas quas (ingdatim 
enumerare longa mora efleclta dida ab eius nomi 
nis regina» 

Nuc^o 8c hf partes funt latius luftrat*e/8C alia 
quarta pars per Americu Vefpudu(vt in fequend 
bus audietur )inucnta eft/qua non yideo cur quis 
iure vetet ab Americo inuentore Tagacis ingenij vl 
AmenV xo Amerigen quafi Amend terra /Sue American» 
ca dicendarcu 8c Europa Sc Afia a mulieribus (ua for 

tita Tint nomina.Eius (itu 8>C gentis mores ex bis bi 
nis Amerid nauigationibus quae fequunt liquide 
in telligi datur. 

Hunc in modu terra iam quadripartita cogno* 
facet funt tres prime partes cdrinentes/quarta c(l 
infulatcu omni quacp mari circudata confpiciaf.Et 
licet mare vnu (it queadmodu et ipfa tellus/multis 
tamen finibus diftindum / & innumeris replgtum 
Prifcia infidis varia (ibi nola aiTumitiqug et in Colmogra 
i ni >t phiae tabulis cofpidunt/& Prifdanus in tralatione 

bionifi) talibus enumerat verfibus. 

Circuit Oceani gurges tamen vndiqj vallus 
Qui cpuis vnus fit plurima nomina fumit. 

Finibus HeTperqs Athlanticus ille vocatur 
AtBoregquagens furit Armiafpa Tub armis 
Dktfdle piger nccnoSatur.ide Mortuus eft alijs* 
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Vndc tamen primo confrcndit lumine'Tfean 
Eoumfp vocant at cp Indum nomine pontum 
Sed qua deuexus calidu polus exdpit Auftrum* 
Aethiopumq? fimul pelagus Rubruq* vocatur 
Circuit oceanus-fic torn maximus oxbem 
Nominibus varijs celebratus* 

Perfecat Heiperia primus qui porgif vndis 
Pamphdcute latus Lybig protendit ab oris 
Sic minor eft reliquis/maior quern Cafpia tcHus 
Sufripit intrante vaftis Aquilonis ab vndis 
Nomine Satumi quod Thetis pofiidet jquor 
Cafpius ifte finus fimul Hrrcanufttt vocatur 
At duo qui veniunt Auftralis ab gquore ponti 
Hic fupra currens mare Perficus effidt altum 
Eregione fitus/qua Cafpia voluitur vnda 
Hucftuat a ft alter Panch^a cp littora pulfat 
Euxeni contra pelagus protentus in Auftro 
Ordine prindpiu capiens Athlantis ab vnda 
Herculeo celebrant quam m^te raunereJGades. 
C$liferaftp tenet ftans Athlas monte columnas 
Eft primus vaftis qui pontus Hibericus vndis 
Diuidit Europen Lybia comunis vtrkp 
Hinc at cp hinc ftatug funt: ambg littora cemunt 
H{c Lybies hjc Europes aduerfa tuendo* 

Gallicus hunc gurges: qui Celtica littora pulfat 
Fxripit:hunc (equitur Liguru cognomine dicfhis 
Qua domini rerum terris creuere Latinis, 

Ad petram Ieucen Aquilonis ab axe redu&us 


Mare 

Eoum 

Indicat 

Adito 

picum* 


Paphia 

licum* 

Calpiu 

Hirci; 

Pcrficu 


Athlan 

ticum 

Hercu# 

leuiru 


Gallicu 
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Quffreta Sicanig concludit littore corno 
Infula fed Cyraos proprijs pullatur ab vndfe* 
Intra fardonium pelagus Celtumcp refufis 
Thyrrc^e falis tumidus Tyrrheni voluitur ^ftus 
Ad part» vergens au ft rales /excipit iftum 
flfc o lg Sicaniggurges folis deflexus adortus: 

Qui prodii effufus Pachynis tenditur oris 
Ad Crgten fumma( qug prominet ?quore)rupem! 
Qua Gortyna potes medrjs qua Phgftos in aruit 
Arietis hanc rupem fimilantem vertice frontem 
Pro merito orarj Criu dixere metopon» 

Hoc mare Gargani concludit Iapygis ora: 

Adria * Illinc inripiens extenditur Adria vaftus: 
ticum^ Ad Boream penetrans pelago folemcp cadent? 
foniui. Ionius pariter finus hic perhibetur ab orbe/ 

Diuidit 8c geminas diuerfis partibus oras: 

Quas tamen extremas coiungit terminus vnus 
Uliricu* Ad dextram parte protenditur Illyris alma: 
Poft hanc Dalmatig populoru marria tellus 
Adlguam Aufonigporredus continet Ifthmos 
Que tria drcundant maria vndiep littore curuo 
Tyrrhenum/Siculum/ necnon fimut Adria Vaftus 
Finibus at proprrjs exceptant fingula ventos 
Tyrrhenum Zephyro: Siculum fed tundit Auftr& 
Adria liiccurrens Eoo frangitur Euro*. 

At poli Sicaniam tradu diffunditur alto 
Syrtis Ad Syrtim pelagus /Lybicis qug cingitur onst 
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Maiorem poftquam minor exripiCfquoralongC 
Atep finu gemino refon anria lift ora pulfan t 
Finibus a Siculis Cretgum tenditur squor Marc 
Ad foils veniens ortu9 Salmonida pofeens CrptiJj 

Dicitur Eous qui Crjtf terminus efie: 

Poft hanc eft geminumarevaftu fludhbus atria 
Fludtibus Hifmarici Bore? quod tunditur atris* 

Quod ruit aduerfus celf$ dc partibus Ar<fri 

Quod prius eft Phariu perhibet : hoclittora tagit Pbaxuil 

Prjcipitis cafu montisrpoft vnda fecunda 

Sidoniu eft pciagus:pcnetrat qua gurgite pontus* Sidoni 

Jficus Arcftoas ad partes jquore vergens. um 

Non longe re<ftus:CiUa«m nam frangitur oris. 

Hinc Zcphiros pofeens veluti draco fletftit vndis 
Quod iugamontiuagus va ft at :filu a fcp fatigat: 

Partibus extremis Pamphilia clauditur ifto: 

Atq? Chelidoni^ rupes anguntur eodem 
At procul hunc zephyrus tinitPatarcide (umma; 

Poft hfe Anftoas ad partes afpice rurfus 
Aegeum /fuperat qui flucftibus (quora cundla: Aeceu 

Difperfasvafto qui gurgite Cycladas ambit * ® 

Terminat huc imbros pariter Tenedofcp coerces 
Angufta trahit qua fauce Propontidis vnda 
Afiarquam fupra populis diitenditur amplis 
Ad Notiam partemrqua latus ducitur lfthmos: 

Threicius fcquitur poft Bofphorus oftia ponti: bofpho 

Hoc nullum perhibent terras anguftius orbis rus. 
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Ede fretum dirimens: hic funt Sym 
Panditur hic ponti pelagus Titani 
Quod petit obliquo Boream folemcp meatu 
Hinc atcp hinc medio percurrunt oquore colles! 
Vnus qui veniens A%de parte Carambis 
Dicitur auftrali:fed contra finibus alter 
Prominet Europe hunc criu dixere metopon! 

Ergo conueniunt aduerfi gurgite tanto 
Diftantes quantu ternis tranfire diebus 
Eualeat nauisibimarem fic oquore pontum 
Afpidas fimilem cornu quod fleatur arcus 
Neruo curuati diftento dextera neruum 
A(Ttmilat:re<flo trahitur nam linea ducfhi 
Extra quam Boream quo fcandit fola Carambis 
Sed formam cornu geminatis flexibus edit 
> Littus:quod pontum cingit fub parte finiftr.a 
Meotis In quam Meotis penetrans Aquilionis ad axes 
Quam Scydiif gentes circundant vndicp ripis 
Et matrem ponti perhibent Meotidis vndam* 
Scilicet hic ponti vis exit gurgite multo 
Than* Cimmeriu torrens per Bofphoron hic vbi Thauru 
rus Cimmerq gelidis habitant fub finibus imum; 

Hjc maris eft fpecies fplendens hgc forma ,p fundi* 
Eft autvt prodiximus mare planum infulis e qui 
bus maximo & principaliores iuxta Ptholomoum 
hofunt 

Taprobana in mari Indico fub oquatorc 


plegades ar&o* 
sad ortus 


Simple 

gades 
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RVDIMENTA 


Albion qu? SC Britannia Sc Anglia 
Sardinia in mari mediterraneo 
Candia qu $Sc Creta in finu Aegeo 
Selandia 

SicOia inmaxi mediterraneo 


Coriyca 

Ciprus 

Extra Ptholomjum 
M adagafearin mari Prafodo 
Zamzibar 

Iaua in Oceano Indico orientali 
Angama 

Peuta In o ceano Indico 

Seula 

2 ip an grain Oceano occidentali 
H?(unt ingentes quas cingit Tethyds vnda 
Infulg: adhuc ali{ diuerfis partibus orbis* 

Diuerff plures fama latuere minores 
Auris difficiles nautis vel portubus aptf 
Quaru non facile eft mihi promere nomina verfii.* 
Cf terti vt vnius loei ab altero diff antiam cogno 
fcerepoflis poli eleuatio tibi cuprimis cofideranda 
venit. Annotanduigit paueis quod(vt ex fiiperiori 
bus liquet ) viUentibus fub p^ralello equinodnali 
VterCp polus in horizonte eft.Eunri autf ad fe pte# 
trionem eo magis (ubleuat polus quanto plus ali* 
qui$ ab aquatore difceflerit .Qy$ poli eleuatio re* 


Prifoa# 

nus 
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COSMOGRAPHIAE 

gionu 8 c focoru ab aquatore diftantia demoftrat; 
Eft fin tantus loci tragus ab aquatore cuius m? 4 ' 
furi friredeftderas /quara e eleuatio poli ad zenith 
ciufdc. Ex quibus milliantt numerus facilis cogni 
fu euadit/du eunde f> numeru eleuatiois poli multi 
plicaueris. Veru tii no funt fecudu Ptholomf i leu* 
tendi milliaria a circulo ^qnoftialiad Ar&onvb* 
tp genu fquales.Na a primo equatoris gradu vfcp 
ad duodecimu/qlibetgraduu lexagmta Italica mil 
Itariacotinetqu^faciut.i? Germanica. Comuniter 
em quatuor Italica pro vno Germanico reputant. 
Et a.it.gradu vfqj ad. z?. quilibet. 59 milhana facie 
quf funt Germarus,m.£.&. Accp vt res fiac apertior 
ponemus formulam fequentem. 

Gradus Gradus- Millia Ital. Mil.Ger 


Aequa' 

for. 

Tropf 

cus* 


Circu. 

Ar&i. 

Polus 

Ar&i* 


t 

tz 

60 

'f 

1Z 
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'4 iri 

Zf 
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)4 
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5° 
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RVDIMENTA 

Et ita quocp ab tquino&iali jHus polo* tam an# 
tanfbcum c|j ardirum jradt ry latitudinis cotinen* 
ria variatur. Quod (t fcire volueris quot ab vno 
loco ad alium milliaria Gnt/pctpende diligenter ifi 
quibus gradibus latitudinis (int talia loca Sc quot 
gradus medient/ deinde vide in formula foperioii 
quot milliaria talis gradus habeat & multiplica nu 
merrmlliari per numeri medioru graduu/ atcp 
milliaria numerus refultabic quf cu Italica fuerint 
diuidas per quatuor/ Sc Germanica habebis* 

Hf c £ indu<fhone ad Cofmographiadi&a fuflidat 
C te modo amonuerimus prius/nos in depingendis 
tabulis typi generalis no omnimodo fcquutos eile 
Ptholomf u/prgfcrtim circa nouas terras vbi in ca r 
tis marinis aliter animaduerrimus aquatorem cofti 
tu i cp Ptholom^us fjceritEt ^pinde no debet nos 
ftatinr culpare qui illud ipm notauerint. Confolto 
em fcoqmus quod hic Ptholomeu/alibi cartas ma# 
rinas (equuti fumus. Cu & ipfe Pthoiomgus quin# D 
to capite primi libiiNon omnes continentis par# 
tcsobfog magnitudinis exceflum ad ipiius perae* m £ us » 
nifTe noticiam dicat/ et aliquas quemadmodum (e 
habeant ob peregrinandum negligentiam (ibi mi# 
nus diligenter traditas /alias e (Te quas aliter atcp ali 
ter fe habere cStingat ob corruptiones 8c mutatio 
nes in quibus p parte corruifTecogmtf font. Fuit 
igit necelTe(quod ipfe (ibicria fadundu ait)ad no# 

b 
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APPENDIX 

uas temporis noftri/ traditiones magis intenderet 
Ct ita quidem tempo rauimus rem /v t in plano dre 
«a nouas terras 8c alia quapiam Ptholompi info* 
lido vero quod plano additur deferiptione Amerf 
cifubfequentem fe&ati fuerimus. 

APPENDIX 

Anne&amus adhuc fuperioribus anteacp recce 
ptui canamus eleuadonis poli atep ipfius zenith ac 
centrihorizontis Sc elimatu quadrante velut parer 
son & quodda corolariu. - Quamuis fire&e con# 
liderau erimus is quadrans de quo dicemus non fit 
ad has res imperrines. Colmographu etn velmaxi 
me poli lupra caput eleuatione/zcnith/& terrgcli 
mata cognofccre oportet Format itacp idem quae 
drans hocpacfto. Diuide queeunep circulu in par 
tes quatuor/ita quod dug diametri fc in centro ad 
angulos re<ftos inter feeent:quaru vna( qu$ altera 
iui parte pinnulas habet)axem poloru mudi/& al* 
tera’ aquatorem fignificabit.Deinde ea parte drculi 
qu? eft inter femiaxem pinnulas habentem Sc alte 
xam femidiametrum in partes. xc. di uidas/atqj ope 
pofita in totidem/ figafcp perpendiculi ad cerrum 
& paratus erit quadrans.Cuius hiceft vfus. Verte 
eu ita vt p pinnulae foramina polu direfte videas 
& ad quod clima atqj in que gradu perpendiculi 
eecident/eo ipo climate et eleuattorus gradu tuare 
gio/quinecia zenith attp horizontis centri exiftir» 
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Phflcfius Vogefigena 
Lctfori 


Rura papirifero qua florent pinguia Syro 
Et faciunt Lun^ magna fluenta lacus 
Adextris motes fut Ius /Danchis / quoqj Mafcha 
Illorum Aethiopes inferiora tenent 
Aphrica confurgit quibus e regionibus aura 
Afflans cum Libico feruida regna Notho. 

Ex alia populo Vulturnus parte calenti» 

Indica veloci per freta calle venit. 

Subiacet hic gquo nodtis Taprobana circo 
Baflacp Praiodo cernitur ipfk falo 
Aethiopes extra terra efl: Baflamcp marini 
* Non nota e tabulis oPtholomje tuis. 

Cornigeri Zenith tropici cui cernitur hirci 
Atcp comes mult? f unditor ipfus aqu?. 
Dextrorfum immenfo tellus iacet gquore cin<fla 
Tellus /quam recolit nuda caterua virum 
Hanc quenjdara fuum iaftat LuCtania regem 
Inuenit mifla per vada dafle maris. 

Sed quidpluraTiitu/gentis morefep repertj 
Americi parua mole libellus habet. 

Candide fyncero voluas hunc pe&orele&or 
Et lege non nafum Rhinocerontis habens 

o Tt/Xod* 
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Eius qui (ubfequente ter# 
rarum deferiptio* 
cede vulgari 
Galiico tn 
Latinu 
traftu 
lit* 

Decaftidion ad le&orem: 

Afpides tenuem quifquis fortaflelogiam 
Nauigium memorat pagina noftra placent» 
Continet inuentas oras/gentefcp recenter 
Lgtificare fua qug nouitate queant. 

Hgc erat altilo quo prouinda danda Maroni 
Qui daret cxcelfg verba polita rei. 

Ille quot ambiuit (reta cantat Troius herOs: 
Sic tua Vefputi vela canenda forent» 

Has igiturle&u terras vifurus /in illis 
Materiam libra:non facientis opus; 

* Item dift achon ad eundem 
Cum noua dele&ent fama teftante loquad 
Que recreare queunt hic noua le&or habet 


oTVhod, 
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Effuftriflimo Renato Ifiettifalem 
BC Sirilig regi/duri Lotho 
ringig ac Barn. Ame* 
ricus Vefputius hu* 
mile reuerentia 8c 
debita recome 
dationem* 


Fieri pot illuftriflime Rexvt tua maieftas mea 
ifta temeritate ducatur in admiratione: propterea 

S iuod hafee litteras tam prolixas adte fenbere non 
ubuerear/cum tamen (dam re continuo in ardui 
is confilrjs Sc crebris reipublieg negoeijs occupatif 
fimum.Atcp exiftimabor forte non modo prgfum 
ptuolus/fed etiam odoius:id mihi muneris vendi# 
cans /vt res ftatui tuo minus couenientes non de# 
leltabili fed barbaro ( prfus ftilo (veluti amufus ab 
humanitatis cultu alienus)ad Femandu Caftilig re 
gem nominarim feriptas/ad te cfuoCp mittam . Sed 
ca qua in tuas y tutes habeo cofidentia/& coperta 
fequenriu reru nec» ab antiquis net» neotericis feri 
ptarum veritas me cora.tM«fortaius excubabunt. 
JVIouit me imprimis ad feribendum prgfentiulator 
Beneuenutus.M.t.humilis famulus/ 8c amicus me 
lis no pcenitendus/qui dum meLifbong reperiret 
precatus eftvt.t.M.refu per me qu’atuorprofedi# 
ombus in diuerfis plagis mundi vifarum /partiripe 
(acere vellem.Peregi em bis binas nauigationes ad 
nouas terras inueniendas:quaru duas ex mandato 
Femaodi inclyti regis Camligper magnu oceanl 
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linum occidente j^fus fced/afteras duas iuflu Mw 
fiuelis Lufitanig regis ad AuftriUtatp me ad id ne# 
goci) accinxi fperas q> .t.M. mc de clientulo^ nu# 
mero no excludet: vbi recordabit oli mutua ha 
buerimus inter nos amidcia tepore iuuentutis nrf 
cu gramaticg rudimeta imbibentes fub ,pbata vita 
&doftrma venerabiP&T religiofi fratris de.S.Mar 
co Fra.Georgrj Anthonrj Vefputij auunculi mei 
pariter militaremus ♦ Cuius auunculi veftigia vti* 
nam fequi potuifTem/alius profe<fl:o( vt 8c ipfePe 
trarcha ait) eflfem cp fum. Vtcu cp tn fit/ no me pu* 
det efie qui fuin. Semper em in ipfa ^tute &T rebus 
ftudiofis fumma habui delegatione. Quod fi tibi 
hg narrationes omnino non placu erint: dicam ficut 
Plinius ad Mgcenate fcribit Olim facetrjs meis de* 
le&ari folebas.Et licet.M.t.finc fine I reipublicg ne 
gocqs occupata fit/nihilominus tantu teporis qn# 
cp fuffuraberis/vt has res epuis ridiculascqug tame 
fua nouitateiuuabut)pellegete poffis. Habebis erii 
hifcemeis Iris poft curaru fometa 8c meditameta 
negocioru no modica delecHratione/ficut et ipfe fee 
niculus prius fumpris efculentis odore dare Sc me 
liore digefbone facere afueuit.Enim vero fiplus gq 
^plixus fuero /venia peto. Vale. 

Inclytiifime rexfciat.t.M.quodadhasijpfas re# 
giones mercadi caufa primu venerim .Dumc^ per 
qdrennrj reuolutione i eis rebus negodofus effeni' 

b fifij 
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ANT ELOQ.VIVM 

et varias fortune mutatioes animaduertcrem /atcp 
vide rem quo pa<flo caduca SC tranGtoriabona bo , 
minem ad tempus in rotc ir o teneret/&deii 4c 
Upturn prf cipiiarcnt ad imu qui fe poflidere multi 
dicere poterat : conditui mem varijs taliurerumc* 
(ibus exandacis idntfmodi negoda dimitfe/et roe# 
oril laborum finem in res laudabiliores ac plus da# 
biles porrere.Ita difpofui me ad varias mundi par# 
tes-cotemplandas/Sc dtuerfas res mirabiles video 
das.Ad qua rem fe 8C tepus 8c locus (fortune ob 
tulit Jpfeein Caftilij rex Femandus tunc quatuor 
parabat naues ad terras nouas ocddentem vetius 
dido op eri end as /cuius celGtudome ad taliainuedf 
ganda in ipfam fodetate elegit,Et foluimus vigefi* 
«na die Marj. Mcccc. xcvrj.de portu Calidae iter no 
ftru per magnuoceani finu capientestin qua pro# 
fe&onc.xviijpcondimauimus menfes /multas inue 
nicntes terras firmas/& infulas pene innumerabi# 
f esvtplurimu habitatas /quaru maiores nodri men 
donem nullam fcecerunt. Vnde & ipfbs antiquos 
taliu non habuide noticia credimus.Et nifi memo# 
ria me fallat memini me in aliquo legere/quod ma# 
it vacuum et fine hominibus ede tenuerint. Cuius 
opinionis ipfe Dantes Poeta nofter fiut/vbiduo 
deuigeGmo capite de inferis loquens Vliflis moo 
te cofingit.-Qug aute mirabilia viderim/in fequcn# 
tium procd T.Mintelliget. 
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PR1NCIPIVM 

TERRARVM INSVLARVMQVE VA# 

riarum Defcriptio : quarum veftuti no meminerilt 
amores Nuper ab anno incarnati domini M.cccc 
xcvrj.bis geminis nauigadonibus in maridifcurfis/ 
inuentaricduabus videlicet in mari occidentali per 
domin u Femandum Caftilig /reliquisvero duabus 
in Auftrali ponto per dominu Manuele Portugal 
lig fereniilimos reges/ Americo Vefpucio vno ex 
Nauderis nauiumcp prgfe&is prgdpuo/ fubfeque 
tern ad prgfatu m dominu Fern andum Caftdlig re# 
gem/de huiufmodi terris 8c infulis edente narratio 
nenu 

NNO DOMINI ,M, CCCC. 

xcvrj.xx.menfis Mar} die/nos cum 
iirj.conferuanti£ n ambus Calidum 
exeuntes portum/ad infulas(|olim 
fortunatas /nuc vero magnam Ca 
nariamdi(fi:as)in fincocddentis ha 
bitati pofitas in terno climaterfup quo/ extra ho# 
nzontem earum/fe.xxvij.gradibus cu duobus ter 
trjs/feptentrionalis eleuat polus/diftareftp ab hac 
duitate Lifbona in qua cofcriptum exdbt hoc prg 
(ens opufculum. cc.lxxx.Ieucis:vento inter meri# 
diem &C Lebecdum ventum (pirante/curfu primo 
pertigimus.Vbi(nobis de tignis/aqua/cgterifcfi ne 
ceflarrjs prouidendo ) cofumptis odo fere diebus 
nos (fadain primis ad deujn oratione) eicuatis de# 
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NAVTGATIO 

hinc vento traditis velis/nauigationem noftra per 
Ponente incipietes rfumpta vna Lebeccq quarta: 
tab nauigio tranfcurrimus vt.xxvrj.vix dapfis die 
bus terrg cuida applicaremus: qua firma fore cxilti 
mauimus.Diftatcp Canarie magnj ab infubs. M. 
(vel dreiter) leuds:extra id quod in zona torrida 
habitatu eft .Quod ex eo nobis conftitinqp Septe 
trionalepolu extra huiufeemodi telluris horizonte 
xvLgradibus fe eleuare/magifep occidentale.lxxv. 
cpmagti(Canari£ ifulas gradibus exifterecofpexi 
mus:,put inftrumeta ola moftrabat. Quo i lococ ia 
tftis de prora actions )dafte noftra/leuca a littore cu 
media dtftante/reftare coegimus: no nnulbs folutis 
phafebs armis 8C gete ftipatis/cu quibus ipm v fcp 
ad littus attigimus.Quo epprimu puemmusrgente 
nudam fecundu littus euntem innumeram percepi 
mus.Vnde no paruo afledi fuimus gaudio. Ornes 
em qui nudi incedere confpiciebant: videbant quo 
cp propter nos ftupefacli vehementer elTe. Ex eo 
< vt arbitror)q> veftitos/altcriufqj effigiei cp foret/ 
nosefTe intuitifunt.Hi) poftqjnos aduemfTe co* 
gnouerunt/omnes in propinquu monte quendam 
aufugerutta quo tunc nec nutibus nee fignis pads 
et amicidfvUis/vt ad nos accederet allici potuertlr 
ruente vero interea node/nos claflcm noftra male 
tuto in loco (vbi nulla marinas aduerlus procellas 
tuta relidentia foreOcdfidcre timentcs;couenimus 
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PRIMA 

tna/vt fnnC(mane fa&o)difcedercrnus!exquirere# 
mufep portuquempiam/vbi noftras dationem tu 
ta collocaremus naues. Qua deliberative arrepta! 
nos vento fecundu colle (piranti traditis velis/pofv 
cp(vifu terram ipfam fequcndo/atip ipfo plagf irt 
littore/gentes cotinuepercipiendo)duos integro* 
nauigauimus diesdocum nauibus fads aptum com 
perimus. In quo mediat an tii leuca diftantes ab ari 
da/conftitimus.'vidimufcp tunc inibi innumerabi# 
lem gentiu turbam/quam nos cominus infpicere/ 
& alloqui defiderantcs:ipfamet die littori cu cym# 
bis & nauiculis noftris appropiauimusmecnon 8C > 
tunc in terram exiuimus/ordine pulchro.xLcircitef 
viri huiufcemodi gente fe tamen a nobis & c5for# 
tio noftro penitus alienam prgbete.Ita vt nullis e$ 
modis ad colloquiu comunicarionemue noftra alii 
cere valuerimus : prater ex illis paucos/ qs multos 
pod labores ob hoc fufceptos /tandem attraximus 
ad nos dando eis nolas/fpccula/ certos criftallinos 
alia<£ fimilia leuia/ qui tum fecuri de nobis effedH/ 
conciliatum nobifcum/necnon de pace&T amicio 
da tracflatum venerunt. Subeunte autem interim 
no&e/nos ab illis nofmet expedientes (r^licflis eis> 
no (Iras regreflifumus ad naues. Poftea vero fub* 
fequentis lumino diluculo diei/infinitamm littotfl 
Virorum & mulierum paniulos fuos fecum ve v 
dlandum gentem mrfum to nfo eximus cognoui# 
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NAVIGATED 

ffuT<£ multitudine illam fupellcdilem fuam fecum 
deferre totam /qualem infra (tio locum dicet Quo 
mm qjplures fpplurimum terr£ appropiauimus Cc 
met inaquor proijdentes(cum maximi natatores 
exiftenOqu annis eft baliftg ia&us nobis venerunt 
natantes obuiam/fufegperuttp nos humaniter: atep 
ca fecurit ate 8c confidentia feipios inter nos com# 
jnifeuerunt aefinobifeudiutius antea coueniflent 
Sc pariter frequentius pra&icauiflent : pro qua re 
tunc per pamm oble&ati fiumus.De quorum mo# 
ribus(quales eos habere vidimus )hic/quando qul 
dem fe como ditas offert/interdum edam interferi# 
mus. 


De monbus ac eorum 
viuendi modis. 


VANTVM AD MTAM/EORVM 
q Cp mores omnes:tam mares cp forming nu 

di penitus incedunt tertis non aliter ve# 
tendis fjjcum ex vtero ^pdierunt.Hij mediocris ex 
tftentes flaturg multum bene proporrionati funt 
quoru caro ad rufedine( veluti leonu pili )^git :qui 
ft veflametis operti mearet albi(credo)ta<p nos ex# 
tarct*NuUos habet in corpe pilos ptercp crines ^ 
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PRIMA 

pcfros nigrefccrcfcp gerunt/& prcfertim facmlag 
quo proptereafut tali longo nigroqj crine decoig. 
Vultu non multu fpcciofi funt qm latas fecics car# 
tarijs adftmilacas habct/nullos fibi finuntin fupcr# 
eilqs oculorumue palpebris ac corpore totoi crini# 
bus deinptis)excrefcerc villos /ob id quod habitos 
in corpore pilos quid beftialcbrutalccp reputant. 
Omnes tam viri cp mulieres fiue meando fiuc cur# 
rendo leues admodum atep veloces exiflm:qrn(Vt 
frequenter experti fuimus)in fj etiam mulieres vna 
aut duas geurrere leucas nihiliputat/ Sc in hoc nos 
chrifticolas multu procellunt. Mirabiliter ac vitra 
dp Qt credibile natant: multo quocp melius fcemine 
cjp mafculi quod frequenti experimento didicimus 
cum ipfas eria foemmas omni prorius fufbeutami* 
ne deficientes duas in oquore leucas pematare per 
fpeximus. Arma eorum arcus funt 8c fagittf /quas 
multu fubtiliter fabricare norunt. Ferro metallifcp 
alijs carent: fed pro ferro beftiaruin pifciumue den 
tibus fuas fagittas armant/quas ctiam(vt fortiores 
cxiftant)vna quoqj fcpC prourunt . Sagittarrj funi 
certifTimi.ItavtquicquidvoluerintiacuUs fuis fert 
antmonnullifqj in locis mulieres quocp optimo fa# 
gittatrices extant. Alia etiam arma habet veluii lar» 
ccas. praeacutafue fudes/ necno & clauas capita mi 
rifice laborata habentes.Pugnarc potifTimu affue * 
fi funt aduerfus fuos alienigeno lingue confines cd 
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NAVIGATIO 

tfft quos nullis parcendo(nifi vt cos ad acriora to r/ 
menta referuent)multum crudeliter dinurilt.Etcu 
in prglium properant fuas fecum vxores(non b d# 
ligeraturas/fed eorum poft eos neceflaria pedatu# 
ras)ducut/ob id q>’fola ex eis mulier tergo fibi plus 
imponere polfit/&deinde.xxx.xL ve leucis fubue 
herecprout ipfi fgpe vidimus)cp vir(etiam validus) 
a terra leuare queatNulla belli capita nullofue prg 
fe&os habent/quinymmo(cu eorum quilibet ex (e 
dominus exteOnullo feruato ordine meant. Nulla 
regnandi dominiuue fuum extendendi aut alterius 
inordinata cupiditatis gratia pugnant fed veterem 
foluin ob inimiciciam in illis ab antiquo infitam: cu 
iufquidem inimiricig caufam interrogati nulla alia 
indicant nifi vt fuorum mortes vendicent antecei# 
forum. Hfc gens fua in libertateviuens nullicp obe 
diens nec regem nec dominu habet. Ad pr^liu aute 
fepotillimum animant Sc accingunt cum eoru ho 
ftes ex eis quempiam aut captiuum detinent aut in 
teremerunt.Tuc erh eiufdem captiui interemptiue 
confanguineus fenior quifqj exurgens exit cito in 
plateas 8c vicos paflim clamitans inuitanfqj ornes 
Sc fuadens vt cum eo in prolium confanguinei foj 
necem vindicaturi properent: qui omnes copaflSo 
ne moti mox ad pugnam fe accingunt atfy repen# 
te in fuos inimicos irruunt.Nullaiura/nullamuetu 
foiciam feruant tmakfattores fuos nequaquam pu 
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imint/qumymmo nec parentes fpfi paruulos fops 
edocent aut corripiunt. Mirabiliter eos inter fefe 
conquefbonari nonnunq? vidimus. Simplicesin h> 
quela fe oftentant, verum callidi multum atcp aftu# 
ti funt.Perraro /& fummiffa voceloquutur / eifde 
quibus vtimur accentibus vtentes. Suas vtpluri# 
mum voces inter dentes & labra formantes: alrjs 
vtuntur vocabulis cjj nos.Horu plurim? font ydio 
matu varietates quonia a centenario leucarum in 
centenariu diuerfitatem linguarum fe mutuo nulla, 
tenus intelligentiu reperimus. ComefTandi modu 
valde barbarum retinent:nec quidem notatis man 
ducant horis/fed fiue no (fle fiue die quotiens edeit 
di libido foadecSolo manducantes accumbunt/8C 
nulla mantilia nullaue gaufapa(cu lineamentis pan 
nifqj alqs careant) habent.Epulas foas at xp cibaria 
in vafcula terrea quf ipfimet cofingunt/aut in me# 
dias aicuibitarum. ceftas ponunt.ln retiaculis qui# 
bufdam magnis ex bombice fa&s & in aere fiup? 
fis dormitant :qui modus <!puis infolitus dC afperi# 
or fortaffis videri queat /ego nihilominustale dor 
mitandi modum fuauem plurimum iudico.Eteftfnt 
cum in eifdem eora retiaculis mihi plerumcp dor# 
mitafle contigerit/in illis mihimetipfi melius cp in 
tapetibus quas habebamus efle perfenfi. Corpore 
valde raudi fut et expoliti/ex cQLq» feipos freqntiiTl 
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IJicTauant.Et cum egeftum ire(quod falua dixerinf 
reuercntiaJcoatfti funt/ omni conamine nitunt vt a 
fiemincpetjpiri poflint:qui quidem in hoc quanta 
honefti funt tanto in dimittenda vrina fe in mun* 
dos inuerecundofcp tam mares cp fcemin? probet/ 
Cum fiquidem illos nobifcum loqucntes Sc coram 
pofitos fuamimpudiciiTirne vrinam f?pius emin* 
mfle perfpexerimus. Nulla lege/nullu legitima tho- 
li fccdus j (uis conubrjs obferuat/quinymmo quot 
quot mulieres quifcp cocupifcit/tot habere Sc deiit 
jdeillas quandocucp volet(abfqj hoc cp id pro iniu 
lia aut opprobrio habeanOrepudiarc potcft. Et in 
hac fe vticp tam viri Cp mulieres eade libertate fru* 
untur.Zcdofi paru/libidinofi vero plurimo exutt 
tnagifcp fcemin ? Cp mafculi:quarum artificia vt infa 
tiabiii fu?fatifTatiant libidini hic honeftatis gratia 
fubticenda cenfuimus.E? ipf? in generandis paruu 
iis fcccund? admodu funt ; rteCp du grauid? effetffg 
funtpenas aut labores euitaot.Leuiflimo liiinioqt 
dolore pariunt.lta vt in craftinum alacres fanatjc^ 
vbicp ambuIenKprjfertimcp pofl: partu in flumen 
quodpiam fefe ablutu vadunt/tumcp fan? munda 
t$cp inde(veluti pilas)apparent. Crudelitati aut aC 
odio maligno adeo dedit? fut/vt fi illas fui forfitan 
exacerbauerint viri/ fubito certo quodda efficiunt 
tnaleficiu:cuqp ingeri ira # pprios f?tus i oprrjsvte 
lis necat abortmtqj deinde; cuius rei occauoe ifiniti 
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eorum paruuTi peie a nt. V enu do & eleganfi^ppor 
tione copacfto corpore funt Ita vt in aliis quitqua 
deforme nullo infjpiri modo poflit Ec quauis dii# 
nude ambulent inter femina tamen earum/ plidi* 
bunda fichonefte repoftafunc vt nullatenus vide 
liqueant prgterquam regiuncula illa anterior qua 
Verecundiore vocabulo pe&ufculum ymu voca# 
mus quod Sc in illis vticp non aliter qj honefte na* 
tura ipfa videndum reliquit Sed & hoc nec quide 
curant qm vt paucis expediam no magis in fuoru 
vifione pudendoru mouent c p nos in oris noftri/ 
aut vultus oftententacioe. Admiranda per valde 
rem dbcerent muliere in eis mammillas pulpas ve 
laxas aut ventrem rugatu ob nimiu partu habente 
cum omnes equae integre ac (olide poft partu ferri 
per appareant ac fi nucp peperiflent. Hee quidem 
feno ft ri cupientiftimas cfle monftrabant. Neniis 
nem in hac gente legem aliquam obferuare vidi# 
mus nec quidem iud^i aut mauri nuncupari (oli# 
deqneuutcuinipOs gentilibus aut paganis mul# 
to deteriores lint Etenim no perfenfimus cj> facrifi 
da vUa faciant aut q> loca orationifue domos ali# 
quas habeant.horum vita( qug omnino voluptu# 
ola efbEpy cuream exiftimoillorum habitationes 
fingulis ipfislunt communes/ Ipfftp illorum do# 
mus Campanarum inftar coftrude iunt firmiter ex 
magnis arboribus folidate palmarii folqs- defupet 
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concede SC adderfus ventos 8c tempeftates tutifll 
*nenomdlif$ inlocis tam magn? vtin Alam vnica 
fexcentas eife perfonas inuenerimus . Inter qua$ 
o&o populofiiTimis eflecoperimus Gc vtindsefc 
feht habitarent^ pancer animaru dece milia.Odtj! 
nio quolibetautfeptennio Gias Cedes habitationel 
ue tranfFerut/qui rius rei caufanl interrogati natu# 
rale telponfum dederut dicentes q> phebi vehemg 
tis eftus occaGon? hoc faceret ob id cb ex Alois Ion 
Wore in eodemloco relidentia aer infe&us corru# 
peufep redderetur qu? res in eoru corporibusvarf 
as caufaret ^gritudines qujquide eoru ratio no ma 
|e Gimpta nobis vifa eft Eorum diuitig (ut vanoi* 
coloni auium plum? aut in modu lapfllomm illor* 
quos vulgariter pater nofter vodtamus lamirie u# 
ue ea1c*d* quos ex piicium o Gibus lapillis ve viridi 
Inis aut candidis faducit SC hos omatus gratia Gbi 
ad genas labia vel aures Gifpendunt. Alia quo^Ji 
mAia futilia SC leuia pro diuitijs habet qug nos omi 
no parui pendebamus.Comutatioibus aut merci 
monqs in vendendo aut emendo nullis vtunt qui 
bus fatis eft quod natura fponte fua propinat Au 

rum vniones iocalia c?teracp GmAia qu? in hacEu^ 

topa pro diuitijs habemus nihA extimant imo pp 
uicus (pernunt nec habere curantdn dando Cc na# 
jberalilGmifuntvtnihAqnodab eis ex* 
petatur abnegeat,Ec quemadmodum iri dando Ii# 
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berales Hint He in petendo Be accipiendo cupidifll 
mi poftep fe cuiquam amicos exhibuerint * Maxi# 
mum potilTimumqj amirid^ Cue lignum in hoc pec 
hibent q> tam vxores c| filias proprias amicis Alia 
pro libito habendas offerunt in qua re parens vter 
cp fe longe Honoratu iri exiffimat cum nata eius 8C 
fi virginem adconcubitu fuum quifpiam dignatur 
Be abdudt Be in hoc (uam inter (e amidam potiifi# 
mum codliant.Varrjs ineontdeceflu mulricj? mo# 
dis exequqs vtifhtur.Porro iuos nonulli deiu&os 
in humo cum aqua lepehut Be inhumant dbs ad ca 
put vicfhi aba ponentes quibus eos poffe vefd BC 
alimentari putant nullum deinde ^pter eos alium 
plandlum aut alias cerimonias cfhdentes. AJij quf 
bufdam in lods barbanffimo atep inhumaniflimo 
fepebendi vtunturmodo.Quippe cu eorum que# 
piam mortis momento proximum autumant illu 
eius propinquiores in filuam ingentem quamdam 
deferunt vbi eu in bombicds reuacubs illis in qui# 
bus dormitant impolitum Be recubante ad duas 
arbores in aera (iilpendunt ac poffmodum dudhs 
drea eu fic fulpenfum vna tota die choreis irruente 
iterim no (fle ei aqua viefluep aliii ex qquatuor aut 
cirdfdies viuere qat ad caput apponut Be ddnde 
fic inibi folo pendete reh'<flo ad fuas habiratioes re 
deut quibus itapacfhs fi ifde fgrotus poffea madu 
cet Bc bibat ac inde ad coualelcentiam fanitatenup 
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redeat 8C ad habitatione ^priam remeat fllu eius 
affines acpropinqui/cu maximis fuftipiut eetimo 
iiijs At perpanci fuut qui ta grande prgtefeant pe 
riculu cu eos ibidem nemo poftea vifitet qui (1 tue 
inibi (orfan decedut milia aliam habent poftea (e# 
pultura. Alios quocp complures barbaros habent 
litus quos euitande ^plixitatis hic omittimus gra# 
tia.Diuerlisvarijfqp medicamibus in luis morbis 
& £gritudinibus vtunt quf fic a noftris difcrep ant 
Sc difcdueniunt vt miraremur haud paru qualiter 
inde quis euadere pollet Nempe vt frequenti didi 
cimus experientia cu eoru quempia febnritare co* 
rigerit hora qua febris eum alperius inquietat ipm 
infngenriffima aqua immergut SC balneantpoft* 
madumcp per duas horas circa ignem validu(do 
nec plurimum calelcaOcurrere 8c recurrere cogut 
&poftremoad dormiendum deferunt quoqui* 
dem mfrdicamento coplures eoru fanirati reftituf 
vidimus.Dieris eriacquibus tribus quatuor ve dic 
bus abfcp cibo Sc potu pe rfiftunt)freqnentiffimis 
vtunt Sanguine quoc| fibi perfepe cominuut no 
fnbrachn$(falua ala) led in lumbis & ribiaru pul# 
pis.Seipfos etiam ad vomitu cu cerris heibis quas 
in ore deferunt medicaminis gratia plerucp prouo 
eant & multis alijs remedrjs antidorifep vtunt qug 
longum dinumerare foret Multo fanguine multo# 
9 negmarico humore habundant cibarioru fu orii 
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occafioc q ex radiribus/fiu<?bbus/herbis/varijf4 
pifdbus (aduntOmni fanis granorutt aliorum U 
mine carent Comunis vero eorum paltus fiue vi# 
&US arborea radix quedameft qua in far tina fatis 
bonacominuunt 8c hanc radicem quidam eorum 
fucha ali) chambi ali) vero ygnami vocitant. Alij» 
camibus/prgter^ hominu per raro vefcunt in qui 
bufquidem hominu carnibus vorandis fic in huma 
ni (tint & inmanfueti vt in hoc omne feralem omi 
nem ve befliale modu fuperent. omnes em hoftes 
fuos quos aut perimunt aut captos detinet tam vi 
ros cp feminas indiftinefie cum ea feritate degluti» 
unt vt nihil ferum/nihil vebrutu magis dici vel itt 
fpid queat quofquide fic eferos imanefq? fore / va 
rrjs in locis mihi frequentius conttgitalpcxiflemi# 
rantibus illis q> inimicos noftros fic quocp nequaf 
quam manducaremus. Et hoc pro certo maieftas 
veftra regia teneat Eoi* co(uetudines(quas pluri# 
mas habenOficbaifearefunt. vt hic nunc fufficien* 
ter fatis enarrari no valeat.Et qm in mds hi(ce bis 
geminis nauigat5ibus/tam varia diuerfacp ac tam 
anoftris rebus 8c modis differetia perlpexi Idcir# 
eo hbellu quepiam (que quattuor dietas fiue qua# 
tuor nauigaciones appello )cofirib ere pjuaui con# 
fcripficp in quo maiorem reru a me vilaru parte dl 
(linite latis fiuxta ingenioli mei tenuitate /collegj. 
Verutamen non adhuc publicauijta dio veto qm 
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omi'a particulariter magts ac fingillatfm tangent» 1 » 
iddrco vniuerfalia hklolumodo p>fequens ad na* 
uiganonem noftra priorem perficienda a qua pan 
lifper digreffus fueram iam redeo. 

I IN HOC N AV1GU NOSTRI PRIMORdio 

notabiTcomoditatis res /no vidimufidrirco( vt op« 
nor)q> eoiu lingua no capiebamus prgterq? nonuls 
la auri denotantia/quod nonulia indida in tellure il 
la eiTe monftrabant . Hecdne jto tellus quo ad (iii 
C pofitioneq* tam bona ell vt vix melior queat* 
Cocordauimus aut vt illa derelinquetes logius na> 
tiigatione ^duceremus. Qua vnanimTtate fulcep# 
ta/no» dehinc arida ipam collateraliter femg fe&a 
tes necno gw os mfcos fcalafcp plures rircueuntes 
& interim cu mftis varrjfcp Iocorz illoru incolis c5 
ferentia habentes /tande certos pod aliquot dies 
portui cuidA applicuimus /in quo nos grandi aperi 
culo altitono fpiritui coplacuit eripere . Huius em 
modi portu cpprimu introgredi fuimus populatio 
ne vna eoi* hoc eft pagu aut villa fuperaquasc vt 
Venetig)pofita coperimus/in qua ingetes.xx.edes 
aut drdter erat in modu campanaru vt prjta&um 
cft effe&g atq^ fu£ ligneis vallis folidis & fortibus 
firmiter fundatg/ prg quaru portidbus feuaticrj p5 
tes poife&i erant per quos ab altera ad altera tam 
tpper c5pa&iflimam ftrata tranfitus erat Igit hu> 
iuunodipopulatois incolg jpprimfi nos intuituira 
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(iint magno propter nos timore affe&i funt/$ob* 
rem fuos confeftim pontes omnes cotra noS eleua 
uerunt 8C fefe deinde in fuis domibus abdiderunt 
Qua rem ^pfpedlantibus nobis Sc haud pane adml 
rantibus ecce duodedm corn lintres vFdrciter/ fin 
gulas ex folo arboris caudice cauatasequo nauium 
genere vtum)ad nos interim per % quor aduentare 
confpeximus/quone nauderi effigiem noftra habi 
fucp mirantes ac fefe dreunos vnditp recumferen 
res nos eminus aCpidebatQuos nos quocp ex ad 
uerfo profpid entes /plurima eis amidcig figna de# 
dimus/quibus eos /vt ad nos intrepidi accederent/ 
exhortabamur/quod tn efficere cotep(erunt*Qui 
rem nobis geipientibus mox ad eos remigare incg 
pimus/ qui nequacp tlos prgffolati fut quinymmo 
©ms cofeftim in terram fug^rt datis nobis interim 
fignis vt illos paulifper expe&aremus. Ipi em exte 
pio reuerfuri forent/Tumcp in monte quenda ope 
rauert/a ^ eductis biso&o iuuencuf & i lintribus 
fiiis pfatis vna fecu afTuptis mox j?fi»s nos regrei# 
fi fut. Et poll h£C ex iuuecuPipis qtuor i finguf na 
uiu nrai? pofuert/que faciedi modii noshaud pane 
admirati tuc firimus/put vraiatis gpedere pt ma# 
ieftas.Cfterucp cu lintribus fuis pmiffis inf nos na 
nefqr nraf comixti fut & nobifeu ficpadfice locuti 
iut vt dios amicos nf os fidcliflimos eile reputare# 
mus,lnfea]/o'ecceq(^ ex domibuf pmeoratif 
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gem non modica per mare nations aduentarece* 
pit quibus Ita aduenientibut SC n ambus nris iara 
appropinquare incipientibus nec di proinde mali 
qmtfp adhuc fufpicaremur rurfu ad earude domo 
vu eoi* fores /vetulas nonullas cofpeximus quf im 
inaniter vociferantes 8c ccdu magnis damoribus 
implentes fibimet/m magng anxietatis indiciu pro 
prios eucllebat capillos quires magna mali fufpe* 
Aonem nobis tunc attulit Tumtplubito fadu eft 
Vt iuuencule ille quas in nris impofu erant natnbus 
mox i mare,pfilcrent ac ilii qui in hntnbus erant Ce 
te a nobis elongantes mox contra nos arcus (uos 
intenderent noftgt duriffime (agittanmt* Qui $0 
U domibus per mare natantes adueniebant unguli 
latentes in vndis lanceas ferebant ex quibus corii 
proditione cognommus Et tum no dolum nofmct 
magnanimiter defendere vetu edam illos grauiter 
offendere incepimus Itavt plures eorum fafeilos 
cum ftrage eoru no parua perfregerimus dC pgni* 
tus in ponto (ubmerferimus ^ppter quod reliquit 
fafelis (iiis cu damno eoru maximo relitfhs per ma* 
re natantes omnes in terram fugerunt interemptis 
ex eis.xx. vd circiter vulneratis pluribus & ex 

noftris qukp dumtaxat lefis qui omnes ex dei gra 
tia incolumita ti reftituti fut Comprehedimus autf 
turte ex preta&is iuuenculis duas 8c viros tres 
ac dehinc domos cOi* vifitauimus &C in illas introi 
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«simus vcftz T eis quitquacnifi vetulas duas et egro# 
tifttem vira vnicu)non inuenimus.quafquide eo# 
run) domos igni fuccendere no voluimus ob id q> 
co(cienti( fcrupulu hoc ipfum e(le formidabamus 
Poft hjc antcm ad naues noftras cu prgtadis cit 
ptiuis quincp remeauimus Sc eofde captiuos/prg* 
tercp iuucnculas ipfas /in compedibus terreis alliga 
uimus Eede 5^0 iuuencule captiuowp viroRz vnus 
pemenienti node a nobis fubtiliffirae euafcrut his 
itacp peradis. Sequenti die concordauimus vt re# 
lido portu illo longius fecundu collem procedere 
mus percurfiicp.lxxx.fere leucis gentem alia quam 
dam coperimus lingua & conucrfarion; penitus a 
priore diuerfam Couenimufcp vt claiTem inibi no 
ftram anchoraremus 8 c deinde in terram ipam/cu 
nauiculis noftris accederemus. Vidimus autetunc 
ad littus in plaga gentiu turbam.iirj.M. perfonaru 
vel circiter exiitere qui cu nos appropriare perfen 
(erunt nequacp nes pr; (folati funt quinymmo cun 
dis qu$ habebant relidis omnes in iiluas & nemo 
radinugerut Tum vero in terra profilietes/& vii 
vnam in filuas tendente /cptus eft balifle iadus /p 
ambulantes mox tentoria plura inuenimius qu$ ibi 
dem ad pifcandu gens illa retenderat & in illis co# 
piofos ad de coquendas epulas iuas ignes accende 
rat/ aqpfedo beftias ac ples variaiv fpeoeiu piices 
iam altabat Vidimus autc inibi cenu aflari animal 
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quod erat(dcmptis alis quibus carebat)feipenti (i 
mdlimu tam£p brutu ac filueftre apparebat vt eius 
no modicu miraremur feritate . Nobis vero per ea 
dem tentoria longius ^pgredientibus plurimos hu 
iufcemodi feipetes viuos inuenimus qui ligatis pe 
dibus ora quocp finibus ligatane eade aperire pof 
fent habebat/^put de canibus aut feris alrjs ne mof 
dere queant effici folet.Alpe<flu tam feru eade prg 
feferut animalia vt nos illa venenofa putantes nui 
latenus auderemus cotingere. Capreolis in magni 
cudine brachio vero cu medio in longitudine gqua 
Lafunc.Pedes longos materialefq? multu ac forti* 
bus vngulis armatos necnon &T dilcolore pelle di* 
uerfilTuna habet/roft ru<*p ac facie veri ferpetis ge* 
ftant/a quonz naribus vfcp ad extrema caudam fe$ 
taqueda per tergufic protendit vt animalia illa ve 
ros ferperites eli e iu dicaremus /&T nihilominus eis 
gens pfata vefeit. Pane fuu ges eadent cx pifeibus' 
quos in maripifeant efficiut .Primi em pifciculos 
iplbs inferuentl aqua aliquanrifper excoquut.De* 
inde vero contundunt & copiftant 8C in panes co 
glutinant qsfuper prunas infuper torret Serande 
inde po (lea manducat/ hofquide panes nbates cp 
bonos e(Te repimus. Alia quoqj cjjmFta elculetaci> 
bariacp tam in fru&ibus & in varqs radicibus reti/ 
n^pt q longu enumerare Foret. Cum aut a filuis ad 
aufugerat no rediret nihil de rebus eoifccvt amr 
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piius de nobis fecuri fiereOauferre voluimus (jut# 
nymmoindfd€eoi*tentorijs£mrta dc reculis no 
(bis in lods q perpedere pollent derelinquetes ad 
naues nFas fub node repedauimus. Sequenti ifo 
diecuex oriri titan inciperet Infinita in littore gea 
te exiftere gc$pimus ad qs in terra tuc accedimus* 
Et £puis fe nri timidos oftederet fripos tn Iter nos 
permifcuerut 8c nobifeu pradicare ac couerfari cu 
fecuritate cfperuc amicos nros fe plurimu fore per 
(imulantes /infinuantefep illic habitatioes eoi* non 
efle/vei* q> pifcandi gf a aduenerac.Et idcirco rogi 
fates vt ad eoi* pagos cu eis accederemus ipi etefn 
nos tamcp amicos redpere vellent ct hJc quide de 
nobis cocgperat amidcia captiuoi* duoi* dloi*(<|s 
tenebamus )occafioe/qui eoi* inimiri erat.Vifa ac 
eoi* magna rogadi importunitate cocordauimus* 
xxiq.ex n obis cu ilf i bono aptatu cu (labili mente 
(fi cogeret neceditas)oes ftrgnue moriCu itacfe no 
bifeuper tres extitifient dies & tres cu eis g plagii 
terra# dia cxcelfidemus leucas /ad paguvnu nouc 
dumtaxat domoi* venimus vbi cu tottam# bafr 
baris cerimonrjs ab eis fufeepti fuimus vt (cribese 
penna novaleat/vtputa cu choreis 8c catids acpfci 
dibus hilaritate Sc lftida mixtis/necno cu fercui ci 
barrjfep mftis,Et ibide node illa requieuimus vbi 
;pprias vxores fuas nobis cu pl^pfiigalitateobtule 
rut/q quide nos fic Iportue folititabat vt vix eifd€ 
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reGftere f u fl ft cer e mus polhp aut Alie nocte vna cu 
media die petftramus/inges ad mirabifqj ppFs abf | 
a ciitflarioe ftuporeq* ad nos infpidedos aduenit 
qi* feniores nos i|cp rogabat vt (ecu ad alios com 
pagoscqui 15gius in terra eraOco mearemus quod 
et quide eis anuimusHic di<fhi facile no e £ptos apt 
nobis ipedert honores Fuimus aut apud fpmftas 
eoi» populatoes/per Ttegros noue dies cu ipis eurt 
tes ob quod nobis nri q in nauibus remaferat retu 
left foci) fe idcirco pleruqj f anxietate timorecp no 
minio exritifle.Nobis aut bis nouc leucis aut circi 
ter t eoru terra exiftetibus ad naues nras repedare 
propofuimus Et quide noftro in regreflu tam co# 
piofa ex eis viroru ac muliera multitudo accurrit 
qui nos vfqjad mare' profecuti funt/vt hoc ipfimt 
mirabile foret. CumCp no (hi quempia ex itinere fa 
rigatu iri coringeret ipfa nosiubleuabat & in (iris 
retiaculis t quibus dormitat ftudioOflime fubuehe 
bantfn tranfitu quocp numini quf apud eos pluri 
nta funt& maxima/fic nos cum fuis artifierjs (ecu 
Trarifmittebat vt nuUa vfqi pericula perrimefee* 
tirhus.Piurimi eria eoru nos comitabant reru foa/ 
ru onufft/quas nobis/dederat illas in retiaculis illis 
quibus dormiut ve&antes plumaria videlicet pr$ 
ditia necn5 arcus m ulto s /fagittafc» multas/ acinfi 
nicos diuerforu colorum pGtacos Ali) quocp corn* 
plures fupelledilem fua tota ferentes animaliactia 
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fortunatu fe fceKcem$ putabat qui infranlmcan* 
dis aquis nos in collo dorfo vefuo trafuecftarepog 
terat Quaprimu aute ad mare pertigimns 8c rate* 
los noftros conicendere voluimus m ipfo fafdotu 
noftroru afccnfu tanta ipfo rum nos comitantiu et 
nobifeu afeendere coccrtantiu acnaucs noftras vi 
dere cocupilcentiu preflura fuit vt noftri Idem fafe 
Ii pgnepre pondere (iibmergerent/in lpixs aute no 
(ais dfdem fafelis recepimns ex eis nobifeu quot 
quot potuimus ac eos ad naues noftras vfcp per> 
duximus Tanti etiam illoruper mare natantes & 
vna nos coco mitantesaduenerut vttot aduenta* 
re moleftiulcule ferremus cu fiquidc plurefqj mil# 
le in noftras naues licet nudi & inermes introiuif# 
fent/app aratum artificiucp noftru necno 8C nauiii 
ipfaru magnitudinem mirantes Aft tunc quiddam 
suu dignu accidit Nam cu machinai^/tormentoru 
cpbellicoru noftroru queda exonerare cocuperc* 
musr et ^pp ter hoc(impo(ito igne )machin£ ipff hor 
fidiftime tenuiflent pars illoru maximae audito hu 
iufcemodi tonitruo)fefe in mare natitans percipi# 
tanit veluti (olite (lint ranein ripa (idetes qu£ fi for 
taflis tumultuoftim quitqua audiunt' (e(e in ,p(un# 
dum luti latitatur? iminergut /quemadmodum Sc 
gens illa tunc fecerunt illiqj eoruquiad naues au* 
fugerantCfic tunc perterriti fuerut vt nos fa<fb no* 
ftrinofinetrephenderemus.Veruillos mox (ecu* 
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108 effir fecimus nec amplius ftupidos efTepemufi 
mus infinuantes eis q> cu talibus armis hoftes no# 
flros perimeremus.Poftcp aut illos illa tota die in 
nauibus ni is fcftiug tra&auimus ipfos a nobis abi 
turos efle monuimus qm feqnti no<fle nos ab hinc 
abfcedere cupiebamus.Quo audito /ipi cu ftimma 
amiciaa beneuolendacp mox a nobis egrefli funt. 
In hac gente eorutp terra cumultos cor? ntus vidi 
cognouiCp jn quibus hic diutius imorari no cupio 
Cum po (rea no (Te v^ftra queat maieftas qualiter 
in quauis nauigationu hai* m$aru magis admiran# 
da annotatu digniora cofcripferim ac in libellum 
vnu ftilo geographico collegerem que hbellu qua# 
tuor dietas inntulaui & in quo lingula particulari? 
& minutim notaui fed hacftenus a me non emifi ob 


idebi 


eft T erra illa gente multa populofa eft ac multis di 
ticrGscp animalibus 8 C noftris pauciffime Gmilibus 
vndicp denfifTima.Dcptis leonibus vrfis ccruis iui 
bus capreolifcp Sc damis qug Sc quide deformita# 
tem quada a noftris retinent equis aemulis afinif# 
Cp & canibus, ac omni minuto pecore(vt(unt>ouef 
cC fimilia)necno & vaccinis armetis pgnitus caret/ 


verutamen alqs cp plurimis varioru genera anima 
hbus(qu£ no facile dixerim)habundantes font fed 
tamen omnia filueftria funt quibus in fois agendis 
minie vtunt,Quid pluracHij tot tantifep diuerfo# 
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ram modoraae eoiora ppinarut^ alitibus fecudi 
funt vt idfitvifuenarratuep mirabileregio liquid 
dem illa multum amena fru&iferacp eft/filuis ac ne 
moribus maximis plgna quae omni tempore viret 
nec coram vmrp folia fluunt, Frudus etiam innu* 
merabiles SC noftris omnino diflimiles habent hee 
dne tellus in torrida zona fita eft direde fub para* 
lello qui cancri tropicu delcribit vn polus orizon* 
tis eiufde fe.xxirj.gradibus eleuat in fine climatis fe 
eundi Nobis aut inibi exiftentibus nos cSteplatu 
populus multus aduenitefligiem albedinemcp no 
(Iram mirantes quibus vnde veniremus (aidtanti 
bus e cceloinuifendeterregratianos defcendifTe 
refpondimus quod 5c vticp ipfi credebat in hac tef 
lure baptifteria fontefuf facros plufes inftituimus 
in quibus eorum infinitifeipfos baprifari fecerunt 
(e eoru lingua charaibi hoc eft magng fapientig vi* 
ros vocantes Et prouinda ipfa P arias ab ipfis nun 
cupata eft .Poftea aut portu illum terramcp dere* 
linquetes ac (ecundu colle tranfnauigantes & ter 
ram ipfam vifu Temper fequentes.Dccc.lxx.leucas 
a portu illo percurrimus fadentes gyros circuitui* 
cp interim multos 8C cum gentibus multis cornier 
fantes pradicantelqp.Vbi in plerifcp lods auR?( fed 
no in grandi copia)emimus cu nobis terras illas re 
perire & fi i eis aur $2 fb ret tuc (ufficeret cognofcere 
JEt quia tuncxiijuam menfibus in nauigationg nra 
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perftiteramus et naualia nfa apparatufqj noftri to 
«I penf conlumpti erant hominefcp labore perfira# 
dh Comunem inter nos de reftaurandisr nauiculis 
no (bis quf aqua vndicp redpiebant Sc repetunda 
hy (pania iniuimus cocordiam in qua dum perfide 
remus vnanimitatf prope portu vnu eramus toti# 
us orbis optimii in quem cu nauibus noftris intro 
euntesfgetem ibide infinita inuenimus quinos cii 
magna mfcepit amidria in terra au te illa nauicula 
vna cum reliquis nauiculis noftris ac dolrjs nouam 
fabricauimus ipfafcp machinas noftras ac tormen. 
ta bellica qug in aquis vndicp pjne peribant in ter# 
ram fufcepimus noftrafcp naues ab eis exoneraui# 
mus & poft hfc in terra traximus et refedmus cor 
reximufcp& pfnitusreparauimus.In quare du(# 
dem tdluris incole no paruu nobis adiuuamen ex# 
hibuere quinymmo nobis de (uis vidualibus ex 
aflfe&u largiti fpontg fua fuere propter quod inibi 
per pauca de noftris cofumpfimus quaquiderem 
ingenti pro beneplacito duximus cum farte tenuia 
tunc teneremus cum quibus hyfpaniam noftram 
no (nifi indigentes)repetere potui demus. In portu 
autillo.xxxvij.diebus perftitimus frequentius ad 
populationes eorui cum eis euntes vbi finguli no> 
bis non paruum exhibebant honorem.Nobi$ aut 
portum eundem exire 8C nauigatione noftra refle# 
«ftere concupifcentibus concjuefti funt iUigefltem 
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quamde valde feroce & eis infeftam otiftere/qui 
certo anni tempore per viam maris in ipfrm eortf 
terra per infidias ingrefli nunc ^pdttorie/nuc g vina 
cpmultos eoru interimerent manducarentep deinf 
de. Alios tfo in fua terra fuafcp domos captiuatos 
ducerent/contra quos ipi fe vix defendere poiToft 
nobis infinuantes gente illam quamcU inhabitare 
infula quf i mari leuris centu aut circiter erat.QuS 
remipfi nobis cu tanto affe&u ac querimonia com 
memo raueru t vt eis ex condolentia magna crede» 
remus /^pmitteremufqp vt de tands eos vindicare» 
mus iniurqs/npter quod illi loetantes no pani eflfe 
Ai/ fefe nobiicum venturos (ponte fua propria ob 
mlerut/quod plures ob caufas acceptare recufaui» 
mus demptis feptem quos data conditione recfpi 
mus vt (bit in fuis lintribus i propriaremearet/ qin 
reducendoru eoru cura fufdpere nequaqua inten» 
debamus cui conditioni ipfi cpgraranter acquieue 
rdt.Et ita illos amicos noftros plurimud&dos dt 
rdinquetes ab eis abceifimus.Reftauratis autrepa 
ratifcp naualibus nofttis/fepte pergyru maris(ven 
Ib inf grgcu 8c 1 eu ante nos ducente) nauigauimus 
dies Poft quos plurimis obuiauimus infulis quaru 
quidc alig habitate ali{ j?o defertg erat.Haru igitur 
Vnitande appropinquates &naues no (Iras inibi 
fiftere facientes /vidimus ibidem cgpnaximu gen* 
lis aceruu qui infulam illa Ity nuncuparem quibus* 
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pto(pe<3is & nauiculis phafelifqj noftris viris vaB 
dis &T machinis tribus Pipatis terrj eidem vicinius 
approplquates.iiij. C. viros eu mulieribus comitis 
iuxta littus ede confpeximus qui vt /de prioribus* 
habitu eft oms nudi meantes/corge ftr§nuo erae/ 
tiecno bellicofi plurimu validity apparebant/cum 
liquide oms armis fuis arcubus videlicet 8C fagit* 
tis lanceifcp armari edet/ quorum quoq? coplures 
parmas etia qdrataue fcuta gerebat qbus fic opor 
tune fefe pmuniebat vt eos ? iaculadis fagittis Tuis 
in aliquo no impediret. Cumcp cu phafelis nodris 
terrj ipd cptus eft fagitt£ volatus appropiademus 
oms citius in mare ^pfiliemnt 8C infinitis emidis fa* 
gittis fefe contra nos ftr£nue(nein terra defeende* 
re podemus)defendere occepere. Oms vero Q eo t 
pus diuerfis coloribus depifti & varijs volucrupe 
nis ornati erant/quos hrj qui npbifcu venerat alpiV 
dentes illos ad pr^liandu paratos eflequotiefcun* 
cp fic piefti aut auium plumis ornati funt nobis in(i 
nuerut.Intantuaut introitu terrg nobis impediere 
vt faxiuomas machinas noftras in eos coacfH fueri 
mus emittere/quare audito tumultu impetudjvifb 
necno ex eis plerilcp in terra mortuis deridifle pro 
lpe<ftis/oms interra fefe receperunt. Tumc£ fiufto 
inter nos confilio.xlrj.de nobis in terra poft eos co 
cordauimus exilire & aduerfus eos magno animo 
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pugnare quod 8c quide fgtimus, Na tu aduerfum 
jllos in terram eu annis noftris profiluimus /cotra 
cp illi fic fefe nobis oppofuertvt duabus fetme ha 
ris cotinuu inuice geflerimus bellu/pter id cp de eis 
magna faceremus vi&oriam demptis eoruprrpau 
ds quos baliftarq colubrinarfjcp notari fuis interea 
merunt telis quod idcirco ita effe&u e quia feipfos 
a nobis aclaceis enfibufcp no (Iris (ubtiliter fubtra# 
hebat. Verutamen.tanta demit iri eos incurrimus 
violentia vt illos cugladrjs mucro nibufqj noftris 
cominus attingeremus .Quofquide cu pfenfiffent 
ornes in fuga per Cluas 8c nemora conuerC iunt/ac 
nos campi vitio res (interfe(fhs ex eis vulneratifep 
plurimis)deferuerunt.Hos aut pro die illa Iongio/ 
refuganequaquainfequivoluimus/ob idcp ia ti* 
gati nimiu tuc eflemus quinpotius adnaues nras 
cum tanta feptem illorum qug nobifeum venerant 
remeauimus laetitia vt tantum in fe gaudium vix 
ipfiftifcipepoflent. Sequeti aut aductate die vidi 
mus per infulam ipfam copiofam gentium appro 
pinquare cateruam cornibus inftrumentifcp alqs 
quibus in bellis vtunturbuctinantem/qui Sc quo# 
que depitii omnes ac varqs volucru plumis orna# 
ti eranLlta vt iutueri mirabile foret quibus peregi 
ptis ex inito rurfu inf nos deliberauimus coClio vt 
figens hgc nobis inimicitias pararet/nofmet orhs 
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trt vno Segregaremus videremuf<£ mutuo (emper 
lie interim fatageremus vt amicos nobis illos cfB# 
ceremus /quibus amiriria noftrano recipientibus 
Illos quali noftes tranaremus /ac quotquot ex eis 
coprdiendere valeremus feruos noftros ac manci 
pia perpetua faceremus /& tunc armatiores vt po 
fuimus circa plaga ipfam i gyru nos collegimus.il* 
liVerO (vtputo prj machinaru noftraru ftupore) 
nos in terram tunc minime ^hibuerunt exilere.Ex 
iuimus igiturin eos in terram quadrifariam diuifi. 
Ivij.vmlimguli decurione fuu fequentes/&cu eis 
longu manuale geilimus bellum. Verutamen poll 
diuturnam pugna plurimuq? certamen neeno in* 
teremptos ex eis multos /omnes in fuga coegimus 
& ad vfcp populatione corum vnam profccuri fui 
mus vbi comprehenfis exeis.xxv.captiuis eande 
corum populktioneigni cobuffimus &T infuper ad 
naues noftras cu ipfis.xxv.captiuis repedauimus 
interfecfHs ex eadem gente vulneratifep plurimis/ 
ex nns aut interepto dutaxat vno fed vulneratis, 
xxij.qui oes ex dei adiutorio fanitate recuperauc* 
rut. Cetera aut recurfu I patria g nos deliberato or 
dinatoep viri feptem illi qui nobifeu illuc venerant 
quoru quincp in prpmiflb bello vulnerati extiterat 
phafelo vno in infula iUa arrepto cu captiuis fepte 
(quos illis tribuimus) tres videlicet viros Sc quatu 
«mulieres in terram fua cu gaudio magno etma* 
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«na vifiu noftram admiratione regrefliXut.No(<|l 
hyfpanie viam lequentes Caliciu tandem reperiul 
mus portu cum. CC.xxrj.captiuatis perfonis.xv» 
O&obris die Anno dni. M.cccdxxxxix. Vbi lgtilli 
me fufc^pti fuimus/ac vbi eofde captiuos noftros 
vendidimus.Et hgc funt qug in hac nauigatioe no * 
lira priore annotatu digniora cofpeximus. 

De fecundarig nauigatiois curiis 


VANTVM AD SECVNDARIB 

nauigationis curium & ea qug in illa me 
q moratu digna conlpexi /dicet in fequen 

tibus.Eandem igif inchoantes nauigatio 
tiem Calidum exiuimus portu Anno dni MTcocc 
lxxxix.Marj die. Quo exitu fa&o nos curfum no* 
ftrum Campiuiridis ad infulas arripientes necno 
ad inlularummagng Canarig vifum tranfabeun# 
tes in tantu nauigauimus vtinfulg cuidam qug ig» 
nis infula didt applicaremus /vbi fadla nobis de lif 
miis 6c aqua ^puiGone &C nauigatione noftra ruw 
Ium p Lebecdu vetu inegpta elEPoft: enauigatos 
xix.dies terra quadanoua tande tenuimus/quam 
quide firma exulere cenfuimus cotra illa de qua fii 
dlainluperioribus metio eft/& qug quide terrain 
zona tomdaexcratineam gquino&alem ad pani 
Aullnlltae fupraqu^ineridionalis polus fe.v.ex 
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altat gradibus extra quodeuncp dima* diftatq* ea/ v 
dem terra a pronominalis infulis vt perLebecrium 
ventu coftabat leuds.ccccc.ln qua terra dies cu no 
dhbus $ quales.xxvijJunij cum fol in cancri tropi# 
coeft exiftcre repetimus .Eande terrain aquis of# 
nofubmerfam nedion magnis fluminibus gfufam 
efle iuuenimus/qug et quidem femet plurimi viri# 
dem et procgras aloflimafcp arbores habente mon 
ftrabat vnde nemine in illa efle tunc percepimus» 
Tum vero coftitimus & cladem noftra anchoraui 
mus folutis nonnullis phafelis cu quibus.in terram 
ipfam accedere tentauimus.Porro nos aditum in il 
lam queretes & rircu eam f^pius gyrantes ipam vt 
pr£ta&u eftfic fluminu vndis vbicp perfuiam in# 
uenimus vt nufcjj locus eflet qui maximis aquis 
no immadefceret. Vidimus tn interim per flumina 
ipfa ligna cpmulta quemadmodu ipfa eadem tellus 
inhabitata eflet & incolis mftis fecunda. At qm ea 
deflgnacoGderaturiinipfam defeendere nequie# 
bamus/ad naues nfas reuerti cocordauimus quod 
quide ffdmus.Quibus ab hinc exanchoratis/ 
pofteainf Leuante 8c Seroccu ventu/ collaterally 
fecundi terram( ficfpirante vento) nauigauimus/ 
pertentantes fgprns interim pluribus fjj.xl. duranti 
bus leuds fi inipfam penetrare infidam valeremus 
Qui labor ois inanis extitit. Cu fiquide dio in late 
re maris fluxu qui a Serocco ad Magiftrale abibat 
fic violemu copcreriraus ytidem nmrefenauigabi 
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Jenoprgbefet. Quibus cognitis irtcSoenfentibus 
coniilio fa<fto couenimus/vt nauigiu noftru £ ma^ 
re ad Magiftrale refle&eremus» Tumcp fecudu ter 
cam ipam intatu nauigauimus vt cande portui vni 
applicaremus/ qui bellifiima infulam bdlidimuqr 
iinu qucndam in eius ingreflu tenebat /lupra que 
nobis nauigantibus vt in illu introirepofTemns in* 
menfam in iniulaipfagendutuibam amari quota 
or leuds aut drdter diftate vidimus .Cuius fei gfa 
fttati n5 parti extitimus.Igic parads jaauiculis nris 
vt in eande infula vaderemus lintre quadi in qua £ 
ibn^ complures erant ex alto mari venire vidimus 
;ppter quodtuccouenimus vteisinuafisipos co* 
prehenderemus . Et tuc in illos nauigare in gyrum 
(ne euadere poftenOdrcudare occepimus/ quibus 
fuaquocp vice nitentibus vidimus dlos( aura tem* 
perata manete )remis fuis olbus furfum erectis qua 
fi firmos ac relidentes ft lignificare velle/qua re fie 
iddreoilios efficere putauimus vtindends in admi 


rationem couerteret. Cu tfo fibi nos cominus ap,p 
pinqre cbgnouiflent remis fuis i aqua coueriis ter 
fa tffus remigare Iceper* Attn nobifdi caxbafu vnl 
xlv.dolioru volatu celerrimu educebamus/que tuc 
tali nauigio delata eft vt fubito ventu fu£ eos obd 
ncreUCumcp irruendi in dlos adueniflet comodi* 
tas ipfi apparatu cp fuu inphafdo fuo ordinate 

lpargetes/ftqup<pad nauigandu aednxert. Ita<|; 
cii eos preteniftemus/ipi fugere conati lut. At nos 
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nonullis tunc expeditis phafelis /validis vim ftipa 
tis illos tunc coprehendere putantes mox in eos in 
currimus contra qs bis geminis fere horis /nobis 
nitentibus/nifi carbafus noftra qug curfu eosprg# 
terierat rurfum fuper eos reuerfa fuiffet/illos peni* 
tus ami ttebamus. Cum vero ipfife eifdem noftris 
phafelis carbafoq? vndicp conftruftos effeperipice 
rent oms q circif.xx.erat 8 c a terra duabus ferelett 
cis diftabat/in mare faltu ^pfilierunt .Quos nos cu 
phafelis noftris tota ^pfequentes die/nullos ex eis 
nili tantumodo duos prjhedere potuimus alrjs 01* 
bus in terram faluis abcuntibus.In lintre au te eoru 
quam deferuerant bis gemini iuuenes extabant no 
de eorum gente geniti fed quos in tellure aliena ra 
puerat/quoru lingulis ex recenti vulnere virilia ab 
laderant/qug res admiratione no paruam nobis ac 
tulit.Hos autem cu in no liras fufc£piflemus naui* 
culas nutibus nobis inlinuaruntquemadmodu illi 
cos ab ipiis manducandos abducerent/indicantes 
interim quod ges hgc ta effera & crudelis /huanaru 
carniu comeftrix Cambali nucuparetPoftea aut 
nos ipfam eoru lintrem nobilcum trahentes/& cu 
nauiculis noftris curfum eoru terra verfus arripieit 
tes paruper interim coftitimus Sc naues nf as me# 
dia cantu leuca a plaga illa diftates anchorauimus/ 
quamcupopulu plurimu oberrare vidiflemus in 
illam cum ipfis nauiculisnoftris Cubito properam# 
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mus ductis nobifcum duobus illis quos in lintre a 
nobis inuafacoprehenderamus. Qua primu aute 
terram ipfam pede contigimus oms trepidi & fe* 
ipfos abdituri in vicinas nemora latebras diffuge# 
runt.Tum vero vno ex illis quos prghendera* 
mus abire permiffo &T plurimis illi amicirig (ignis 
necno nolis cymbalis /acfpeculisplerifq? datis/di 
ximus eine ^pp ter nos ceteri qui aufugerant expa* 
uefcerent/qm eorix amicos efle plurimum cupieba 
mus/qui abiens iuflfanoftra folefterimpleuitgen* 
te illa tota xccc .videlicet fere viris/cum feminis 
multis abluis fecu ad nos edu&is. Qui inermes ad 
nos vbi cum nauiculis noftris eramus omnes vene 
xnnt/& cu quibus tuc amiriciambona firmauimus 
reftituto quoq* eis alio quem captiuu tenebamus 
&C pariter eorum lintrem quam inuaferamus g na# 
uiu noftraru forios apud quos erat eis reftitui man 
dauimus.Porro hjc eoru linter qug ex folo arboris 
trunco cauata Sc multu fubtiliter effe&a file rat/lo* 
ga.xxvipaffibus et lata duobus bracfiijs erat. Hac 
cu a nobis recupera(Tent Sc tuto i loco (luminis re 
pofuiffent oms a nobis repente fugerunt nec nobi 
fcum amplius conuerfari voluerunt Quo tam bar 
baro fa&o comperto Alos mala? fidei snalgq; con# 
ditionis exi ft ere coguouimus. Apud eos auRt duta 
xatpauculu quod ex auribus geftabant vidimus*. 
Itacj? plaga illa religa 8c fecundum eam, navigatis/ 
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foac.dratcr leucis ftatirine quanda nauiculis ftltf 
ireperimus/in quam introeures tantas inibi coperi* 
mus getes vtid mirabile foret. Cu qbus fada «mi 
ada luimus deinde eu eis ad plures eo& pagos vbi 
mftu fecure mftucp hone ile ab eis (ufcfpti foimus 
& abcis tterim.ccccc.vniones vnicanola emimus 
cum auro modico quod eis ex gratia cotulimus. In 
hac terra vinu ex frudibus femetibufcp expreflum 
Vt deeram ceruifiamue albam et rubente bibut/me 
lius aut ex myrre pomis valde bonis cofedu erat 
ex quibus cu multis cpbonis alrjs frudibus guftui 
lapidis 8C corpori fatubribus habudanter comedi* 
mus/^ppterea q> tepeftiue illuc adueneramus .HgC 
cade infula eoi* rebus fuppellediliue €pmultu ha# 
bundaos eft/genfep ipfa bon£ cSuerfationis 8C ma 
lotis padficetig eft cp vCcp alibi repererimus alia. In 
hoc portu.xvij.diebus cu ingenti pladto perditi# 
mus venietibus quotidie ad nos populis mitis nos 
effiskmcs noftra Sc albedinem necno veftimenta 
drmaqt noftra & nauiu noftraru magnitudine ad* 
mirantibus. Hi) etia nobis gentem quanda eis info 
ftam ocddenteyfus exiftere retulerunt/qu^ gens 
infinita habebant vmonumquantitate/qt te quos 
ipfi habebant vniones cifde inimids fuis ini bellige 
radbibus aduerfiis eos habitis abftulerat nos qqr 
& queadmodu dios pifcaienf 8c queadmodu na* 
Kccrenf edocentes/ quoru dida vera^pfodo effoco 
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gnouirmis putetmaiedas vrapofthgc amplhis in 
telligere poterit.Reli<do aut portu illo& fecundu 
plaga eande in qua cotinUe gentes affluere pfpide 
bamus curfu nodro pdu<do portu quenda aliu re# 
liriedg vnius nauiculg nodrg gra/in quo gete mu U 
tX efle coperimus/cu quibus nec vi net amidda co 
tierfatione obtinere valuimus/dlis fi qnip in terra 
cu nauiculis nodris defcenderemus fe cocra afpere 
defendentibus /&T fi qnmnosfudinerc no valeret 
in filuas aufugientibus/ of nos nequacp expedant» 
bus/quoR2 tanta barbarie nos cognokentes ab eis 
exhinc difceflimus.Tunccp inter nauigandu infula 
quanda in man leuds a terra.xv. didante vidimus 
quam fi in ea populus quifpia efTet inuifere cocor* 
dauimus.In illam igit accelerantes quanda inibi in/ 
venimus gentem/qug oimbedialidima fimpliciffl# 
ma<p/ omniu quocp gratiofidima benigniflimacp 
crat/cuiufquide gentis ritus et mores dufmodifut* 
Pt dufHem gentis ritu & moribus. 

II WLTV AC GESTV CORPO 

fl ris bru tales admodum extant/ finguliqi 
maxillas herba quada viridi Itrorfum re* 
elatas habebat/qua pecudum indar vCcp rumina# 
bant/itavt vixquiccp eloqui podent/quoru quo# 
jp finguli ex collo pufillas ficcatafcp cucurbitas du 
as/alteram earum herba ipfaquam in ore tenebar> 
Alteram vero cxipfis farina quadam albida gipfo 
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mutuo limiti plgnam gercbant/habi to bacillo quo 
dam que in ore fuo madefa&ti mafticatum cp fgp i# 
us iu cucurbitam farrina repleta mittebant/^ dein 
de cum eo de eadem farrina extrahebat/ quam fibi 
pofthfc inore vtrumcp ponebant/herbam ipfam 
qua in ore geftabant eade farrina refpergitado/ 8C 
hoc firequentifiime paulatimcp effidebat/qua rem 
nos admirati/illius caufam fecretucp/aut cur ita fa* 
ceret fatis nequiuinus coprghedere* Hecdne gens 
(vt experimento didicimus)adnos adeo familiari# 
ter aduenit/ac fi nobifeu fepius antea negodati fii# 
iflent dC longgua amiticia habui fient. Nobis aute 
per plagam lpfamcu eis ambulantibus colloquen# 
tibufep &C interim recentem aquam bibere delide# 
rantibus/ipfi per figna fe talibus aquis penitus ca# 
fere infinuantes vitro de herba farinacp quam in 
ore geftabant offerebant/propter qu od regionem 
eandem aquis deficientem cp cp vt firim fuble # 
uarent fuam herbam farinam talem in ore gefta# 
ret intelleximus. Vnde facfhim efi vt nobis ita me# 
antibus dreii plagam eandem vna die cum me# 
dia dios cocomicantibus viuidam aquam nufcpin 
uenerimus/cognouerimufcp cp ea quam bibebant 
aqua ex rore nocffcu fuper certis folrjs auriculis afini 
(imilibus decidete colle&a erat. Qu equidem folia 
eiufinodi rore nocfturno tge fe implebat ex q rore 
(qui oprius e)ide ppfs bibebat/ fed tn talibus folii* 
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plera com loca defidebant.Hecrinc gens vi&u? 
alibus qu^in terra folida funt penitus carent quin? 
ymmo ex pifdbus quos in man pifeantur viuunt. 
Etenim apud eos qui magni pifcatores exiftunt pi 
friumingens habundat copia/ex quibus ipfi pluri 
mos turtures ac qj bonos pifces alios plures/vltro 
nobis obtulcrunt.Eorum vxores herba qua more 
viri ipfi gerebant nufqj vtebantur,Verum fingulg 
cucurbitam vnam aqua impletam ex qua biberent 
habebant.Nullos domorum pagos nulla ve tugu 
ria gens hjc habent prgtercp folia grandia quedam 
fub quibus a fotis femore fed no ab ymbribus fe^p 
tegunt/propter quod autumabile eft q> parum in 
terra illa pluitet.Cum aute ad piicandu mare adic* 
tint folium vnu adeo grande fecum quifep pifcatu 
rus- effert vt illo in terram defixo & ad (olis mea? 
tum verfato fub illius vmbra aduerfus gftu totum 
(e abfco dat.Haccinc in infula qjmulta varioru ge? 
nerum animalia funt qu£ omnia aquam' lutulenti 
bibuc » Videntes aut q> in ea comodi nihil nandfc e 
remur/nos relidia illa alia quamda infula tenuimus 
in quam nos ingredientes 8c recentem vnde bibe? 
remus aqua inueffigantes /putantes interim ipfam 
eandem terra a nullis efle habitatam/propterea q» 
in ea nemine inter aduenieodum # p(pexeramus/du 
per arena deambularemus veftigia pedum 
gna nonulla vidimus /ex quibus cefuimus q> fi.eif* 
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deni pedibus reliqua membra refpondebant/ bo# * 
mines in eadeni terra grandiflimi habitabant.No# 
bis aut ita per arenam deambulantibus/via vnim 
in terram ducente coperimus fecundum quam.ix* 
de nobis elites infulam ipfam inuifere parauimus 
t>b id q> non cpfpariofam illam nec cjpmultas iu es 
habitare gentes exi ilimammus. Pererrata igitur Ic 
eunda camdem viam vna fere leuca quincp in coit 
valle quadam(qu£ populat^ apparebant) vidimus 
cafas/tn quas introeuntes quincp in illis repeiimus 
muliercs/vetulas videli cet duas &T iuuenculas tres 
qu {quidem oriis fic fta tu ranceres erat vtinde val 
de miraremur. Hg aut protinus vt nos intuitg (unt 
adeo ftupefa&g permanferut vt aufugiendi animo 
penitus deficerent.Tumcpvetulgipfe lingua eojru 
nobifeum blandiufcule loquentes/et fefe omnes iit 
cafam vnam recipietcs p multa nobis de fuis vi&ir 
airbus obtulerunt Eedem oms longiffimo viro 

ftatura grandiores erant 8>C quide gque grandes vt 
Franafcus de Albicio/fed meliore cp nos (unius £ 
porti5ecompad:g. Quibus ita compertis pofthgc 
vnacouenimus/vtiuueculis ipfis per vim arreptis 
fas in Caftiliam quafi re admirada abduceremus/ 
in qua deliberatioe nobis exiftentibus ecce.xxxvi» 
Vel circiter viri mfto cp fgmingipfg altiores/& adeo 
Sgfegig copofiti/vtiUos infprceredele&abile foreC 
calam ipfam introire occeperut/yppter quos cants 
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tuc aftc&i fubnus tutbatioe vt fatius apud ftauicu* 
las nras ^ cu tali gente «fle duxiflemus. Hij &em 
ingentes. arcus 8c fagittas necnon 8c (udes pdcaiV 
lie magnas inftafdauaru ferebant/ qui ingreilj lo* 
quebantur quoqjinter fe mutuo ac u nos compr* 
hendere vellet. Quo tali periodo pcrcgpto diueris 
etia iter nos tuc fgeimus cofilia» Vnis vt illos i ipla 
eadecafainuaderemus/alijs^o nequacp fed for» 
potius 8c i platea/& alijs vtnufcp aduenus eospu 
gnam qugreremus donee quid agere vellet itdlige 
remus affeuerantibus.Inter qug cofdiacalamillafi 
mutate exiuimus 8C ad naues nras remeare occgpi 
mus ipficp(fptus eft lapidis iaftus)mutuo (g toque 
tes nos infecutt funt/haud minore efr nos vt aura? 
mo trepidantes fbrmidine/cunobis mirantibus ipi 
quocp eminus manerent/& nifi nobis ambulanti* 
bus no ambularent. Cu tfo ad naues noftras perti* 
giilemus dc.in dias ex ordine Itroiremus/mox ocs 
in mare profilierunt/8c cpmultas poft nos fagittas 
fuas iaculati funt/fed tuc cos ppaued me tuebamus 
Namtummachinaru nraru duasin eos(potius vt 
terreret £p vt Jtdiret)emiiimus /quaruquide tumul 
tu pc?pto/oes cofcftim in mote vnu ^pplquu Riga 
sbiert/et ita ab eis erepti fuimus difcelBnlufcp pif 
Hij oesnudi vt de poribus hTtu e eunt. Appellaui* 
mufqt Tfula flla/gigatu(ob ^pceritate eoi$)ifula.Na 
bis atvlfius et a fra paulo diftatiuf trafremigatibus 
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(epire interdum cum eis pugnafle nobis accidit ob 
id q> quiccp a tellure fua (ibi tolli nequaqua permit 
|Cre veUent.Ec vticp quide repet undg Caftdli^ 
politum iam nobis in mentem (ubierat/ob id potif 
Ornum cpvno iam fere annoinritari perftiteramus 
necnifi tenuem alimentoru neceflariorucp altoris 
munitione retinebamus * Q.ug 8c quide adhuc ex 
vehementibus/quos pertuleramus folis caloribus 
ia cbtanriftata hrquinataq^erat/cu ab exitu noftro 
a Campiuiridis infulis vkp tunc cotinue pertorri# 
dam nauigauiiTemuS zona m/Sc tranftieriim per II 
neamgquino&ialembis/vt pr^habitu eft*In qua 
quidem voluntate nobis perleuerantibus/nos ala 
boribus fubleuare noftris fandbhco coplacuitfpiri 
tuiNempe receptu quempiam pro rurfum nouan 
disnauali bus noftris nobis qugrennbus ad gen# 
tem quamda peruenimus qug nos cu maxia fulc£# 
pit amiricia/oC quafquidem vnionu perlaru ve ori 
cntaliumcompcrimuiinnumero maximo tenere/ 
;ppter quodxlvrj.diebus ibi perftitimus SC.C.xix; 
vnionu marchas/preclo( vt eftimabamus).xl. note 
(iipcranteducatos/ab eis coparauimus.Na nolas/ 
fpeculatia/criftalUnofq?ndnullo9/necno Iguiflima 
elffftri folia qu^da/eis tantu ^ppterea tradidimus» 
Nempe quotquot quilibet eorum obtineret vnio 
nes eos jp fola nola donabac.Didicimus quocp in# 
terdiimabcis quomodo & v bi illos pifcarentur/ 
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qui & quidem oftfeolas m quibus nafciint nobis 
plures largiti btnt.Ec pariter nonnullas mercati fui 
mus/vbi in quibufdam *C *8C xxjc.vtiiones in qai« 
bufdam vero no totidem reperiebant. Nouerit<p 
maieftas veftra/q» nili permaturi fint 8 C aconchif 
lrjs in quibus gignunt per fefe excidant omninep? 
fecfh no funt. Quinymmo in breui( vtfaepius ipfc 
expertus furn)emarcefcut/& i nihil reda<5Hfut.Cu 
vero maturi fuerint in oftrea ipta inter camcs( prg 
ter id q? ipfis carnibus hgreant)fe feparanr/ 6c hu' 
iufcemodi optimi fukEfluxis igic.xlvij.diebus nec 
non gente illa quam nobis plurimu amica effjcera 
mus relicfira hinc ab eis excellimus ob plurimarum 
rerum noftraru indigentiam /verumufqj ad Anti* 
glif infulam qua paucis nuper ab annis Ciiftopho 
rus Columbus difcoopemic in qua reculas noftras 
ac naualia reficiendo menGbus duobus Qc diebus 
totide permanlimus /plures interdum Chrifticola* 
rum inibi conuerlantiu contumelias perpetiendo 
quas prolixus nc nimii fiam hic omitto.Eande ySro 
infulara.xxrj.lulq deferentes/percurfa vnius men* 
fiscum medio nauigarione Caliciutandem portu 
viijjuenfis Septembris fitbiuimus /vbi cumhono 
rc,jpFe<fhicp fufcgpti fitimus.Ec fic per dei placitum 
finem noftra cgpit fecunda naingario. 

De tertio fa&a nauigatione 
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E IN SIBILLIAJEXISTENTE/ ET 

m a poenis atcp laboribus quos Iter pmemo 

ratas pertulera nauigationes pauliiperrc 
quiefcente/dcfiderateCp pofthgcin perlaru terram 
remeare;fortuna (atigationu meant nequacp adhuc 
latura fereniflimo illi dno Manueli PortugalligRe 
g i mifit in cor(ne(ao vt quid) vt deftinato nuntio 
litterasregales fuas ad me trafmitteret quibus phw 
limu rogabat vt adeuapudLifbona celerius me 
tranlferre/ipe etem mirabilia mihi plurima faceret; 
Super qua re nondu tunc deliberaui quinymmo ei 

S ereundemmet nuneiu/ me minus bene diipofitu 
t tunc male habere fignificauuVcru fi quandoq* 
recoualefcere Sc maieftati eius regig meum forfan 
cSplaceret obfequiu omnia qugcuncp vellet ex arti 
mo perficere. Qui rex percipies q? me ad fe tuc tra 
ducere nequire IulianuBartholomeu Iocundu qui 
tunc in Lifbona erat rurfum ad me deftinauit cum 
comiflione vt olbus modis me ad eunde rege (ecu 
perduceret: opter cuius Iuliani aduentu et preces/ 
coadus tuc rui ad regeipum meare/ quodcqui me 
nouerant omnes)malu effe iudicarunt. Et ita a Ca* 
ililiavbihonormihinonmodicusexhibitus ext i* 
terat/acrexipfe Cafhlig. exiftimatione deme bo* 
nam conceperat profedus fum/& quod deterius 
fuit hoipite infalutato/ ac mox coram ipfo rege do 
mino Manuele meipCum obtutoquirex de aducn* 
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tumeo non paruam vifus eft conefpifleloetfdfam 
plurimi me interdum rogitans/vt vna cum tribu» 
cius coferuantig nauibus/ qug ad exeundum 8C ad 
nouaru terrarum inquifitione prgparatf erant pm 
fieifci vellem. Et ita( quia regum preces prgcepta 
funt>ad cius votum confenfi» 


Tempus profectionis tertif 
IGITVR AB HOC LISBONE PORTV 

eum tnbus conferuantig nauibus die Maq dede 
ma.M.ccccc.& primo abeuntes /curium noftrum 
verius magng Canarij infulas arripuimus: fecum 
du quas 8c ad earu profpeClu inftanter enauigates 
idem nauigiu noftru coHatmlitcr fecundi Affii* 
cam occidente j^fus fecuti fuimus . Vbi pifciu quo* 
Tundam(quos Parghi nunCupanOmultitudine ma 
ximamin jquore prendidimus/trlbus inibi diebus 
moram facientes . Exinde autem ad partem illam 
Ethopi£/qu£ Beiiltcca dicit deuenimus/ qu j quide 
fub torrida 2ona polita eft/& fuper quam . xiiq» 
gradibus ie Septemtrionalis erigit polus in clima* 
ce primo vbi diebus.xi.nobis de lignis & aqua pro 
Uifione parantes reftitimus/^ppter id q> Auftru 'f 
(us g Athlanticu pelagus nauigandi mihi ineflet af 
fedus.ltai^ portu Ethiopia illu poft h$c relinqucn 
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tes ftintf perJLcbecciu ventu in tantu nauigauimm 
vulx.et,vrj.infra dies infulf cuidam applicuerimus 
qu£ inful&DCC.a portu eodem leucis ad Lebeccrj 
parte diftaret .In quibufqnide diebus / peius ppefc 
fitcpus fuimus cp vnCp in mat i quifcjp antea pcrtu^ 
Ierit / ppf vento ru nimboruue impetus /qiu cpplu* 
rima nobis intulere* grauamina ex eo cp nauigium 
nofiru linee prjfertim equinocfHali corinue iuncflu 
fiiit.lnibicp in menfe lunio hyems extat ac dies no» 
tfibus aquales funt/atcp ipfj vmbrc n?e continue 
verfus meridiem erant.T andem vero omnitonan 
ii placuit noua vnam nobis oftendere.plaga. xvij* 
fcilicet Augufh/iuxta quam (leuca fepofiti ab cadc 
cum media)reftitimus/er poftea afiumptis cythbis 
nonullts in lpfavifuri fi inhabitata effer ^pfecfli fui* 
mus:quam 8c quide incolas plurimos habitare re* 
perimus qui beftijs prauiorcs erat/ queadmodum 
maieftas regia veftra pofthgclnteliiget.lnhoc jfro 
introitus noftri principio gentem non percepimus 
aliqua/qjuisoram ipfam per figna plurima( qu'e vi 
dimus) populo multo repleta efie intellexerimus» 
De quaquide ora proipfo ferenilTimo Caftilif re* 
gepofleflonu cepimus/ iuuenimufqp illa multum 
amoena/ac vende efle& apparende bone* E fi au* 
te extralineam f quinodialem Aufirum verfus ,v, 
gradibus/et ita eadem die ad naues noftras repeda 
uitnus.Quia vero lignorum dC aquepeuuriam pa 
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tiebamH r / concordatrimus item in terrS altera d/C 
reuerti vt nobis de neceflarijs ,puideremus: mqua 
quidem nobis extantibus/v idimus flantes in vnil 
us montis cacumine gentes qu$ deOrfum defcede* 
te non auderent/ erantcp nudi omnes necno confi 
«nilis effigiei colorifcp vtde fusioribus habitu e(h 
Nobis aut fatagcntibus vt nobifcu conuerfatu ac# 
cederet/ no ficfecuros eos efficere valuimus vtde 
nobis adhuc n5 diffiderent. Quoru obftinatioe^p 
teruiacp cognita/ad naues fub notffc remeauimus 
reii&is in terra(videntibus illis)noIis fpeeulifcp no 
nullis ac rebus alfjs. Cucp nos in mari eminus effe 
profpiceret/oins de ipfo motec^ppter reculas quas 
ecliqucTamus)defcenderunt plurima inter (e admf 
rationis figna facientes. Nec tunc de aliquo ni(i de 
aqua nobis ^puidimus.Craftino aute effedlo mane 
vidimus e nauibus gentem eandem numero cp an 
tea maiore paffim per terram ignes fumofcp fade# 
item. Vride nos exiftimantes cp nos per hoc ad fe iit 
uitarent iuirnus ad cos in terram/vbi tuncpopulu 
plurimu adueniffe cofpeximtis:qui tamen a nobis 
fonge feipfos tenebant/ figna facientes interim no 
nulla vt cum eis.interiusin infula vaderemus. Pro 
pterquodfatffueftvtex Chrifticolis nris duo^ 
linus ad hoc parati periculo ad tales eundi femet# 
ipfos exponerent/ vt quales gemes eedem forent/ 
aut fi quas diuitias fpeciefue aromaticas vllas habe 
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I*nt/ip{icognofcerent:quapropter in tanttrnaunl 
pr£tofemrogitauerunt/vt eis quodpoftulabSt an 
nueret.Tum vero illi ad hoc fefe acdngetes necno 
plerafcp de rebus fuis minutis lecu Tumentes/ vl in' 
de a gentibus eifdem mercarent alias /abierut a no* 
bis data conditione vt ad nos poftquinq? dies ad 
Cummu remeare Toliciti eflet / nos etenim illos tam 
diu expeft aremus. Et ita tuc iter ilium in terra ar ri 
puerunt/ atcp nos ad naues no (Iras regreflum C£* 
pimusvbi expe&ando eos diebus . viq . perftiti * 
tnus.In quibus diebus gens per multa noua dictim 
fere ad plaga ipfam adueniebat / fed nufcp nobifcu 
colloqui voluerut Septima igit aduentare dic nos 
in terram ipam item tendentes /gente illam mulie* 
res Tuas omnes fecuadduxifle repetimus. Qua >?o 
primu illuc peruenimus/mox ex eifdem vxoribus 
fuis ad colloquendu nobifcu mplures miferunt/ 
minis tamen eifdem non fatis de nobis confidenti* 
bustquod quidem nos attendentes cocordauimus 
vtiuucnemvnum e nobis(qui validus agili fcp ni* 
mium eflet) ad eas quocp trafmitteremus/ 8c tunc 
vt minus farming egdem metueret in nauiculas no* 
ftras introiuimus.Quo egreflo iuuene cu feipium 
inter illas immifcuiflet/ ac illg omnes circumflantes 
contingerent palparentcp eum/fic propter eum no 
parum admirarentur : ecce interea de monte faemi* 
na vnavallum magnu manu geftans aduenit quae 
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poftcp vbi iuuenis ipfe erat appropiauit/tali eu val 
Liliii ii fhi a tergo percuiTit vt fubito mortuus in ter 
ram excideret: que confeftim mulieres ali$ corripi# 
entes/dlu in monte a pedibus ptraxerut/viricp ipfi 
qui in monte erat ad littus cum arcubus & fagittis 
acjuenietes tc fagittas fuas i nos ooijcietes talrgcte 
noftra aftgeerut ftupore(ob id q> nauictd^iOf I qui 
bus erat harenS nauigando radebat/ nec celerif au 
fugere tunc poteranOvt fumendoru armorum luo 
rum memoriam nemo tunc haberet* Et itafpplu# 
res cotra nos fagittas luas eiaculabantur. Tum ve 
to in eos quatuor machinarum nofirarum iulmina 
licet neminem attinoetia emifimus / quo audito to 
nitnio omnes rurfum in monte fugerunt /vbi mu# 
lieres ipfg erat/qug iuuene noftrum quem trucidas 
uerant(nobis videntibus)in frufta fecabant/nccna 
frufta ipfa nobis oftentantes /ad ingentem miem 
fuccenderant} ignem torrebaut/& deinde potthaec 
manducabut. Viri quotp iplifigna nobis Gmilitet 
facientes / geminos Chniricolas noftros alios ie 
paiiformiter perepiifle manducafle<^infimiabane 
quibus qui oC vticp vera loquebantur/ in hoc ipfo 
credidimus» Cuius nos improperi) vehementius pl 
guit/cum inmanitatcm quam in mortuum exerce# 
bant/oculis intueremur ipfrprpprijs * Quamob# 
rem phirescp quadraginta de nobis in animo fta# 
biliucramus vt omesparitcr terram ipfam impetu 
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petentes tam immane fadu tamcp beftialem fero/ 
oi vindicatu vaderemus. Sed Doc l'pfurn nobis AA 
uiprgtor nopermifit/& ita tam magna actam gtt 
Dem iniuria paffi cu maliuolo animo &T grandiop* 
probrio noftro(effiriete hoc nauipr^ceptore aro) 
impunitis illis abceiTimus.Poftqj aut tenam illam 
reliquimus /mox iterLeuante et Seroccu ventum 
(fccudu quos fe corinet terra)nauigare occepimus 
plurimos ambitus plurimofcp gyros interdum fe* 
dantes /quibus duratibus gentes no vidimus qu£ 
nobifeu pradicare aut ad nos appropinquare vo* 
hierint.ln tantu tfo nauigauimus vt tellurem vna 
rtouac qu§ fecunda Lebecciu fe porrigeret) inuene 
rimus.ln qua cu campu vnu rircuiuiflemus(cui fan 
di Vincenti) campo nomen’indidimus) fecundum 
Lebecciu ventu pofihfc nauigare occepimus. D i* 
ftatcp idem fandi Vincenti) campus a priore terra 
illa vbi Crifticol^ noftri extitert interempti, d. leu 
ds ad partem Leua tis. Qui et quide campus * vii) » 
gradibus extra linteam gquinodialem verius am 
itrum efLCum igif ita vagantes iremus /quada die 
copiofam genriu multitudinem/nos nauiumm no 
ftrarum vaftitate miranti ii in terra vna alia efle co 
(peximustapad quos tuto in loco mox reftitimus 
oC deinde mierram ipfum ad eos e x nauiculis no# 
fttis deicendimus/quos quidem mitioris ede con# 
ditionis cp priores reperimus.Nam &fi an cdomS* 
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dis illis diu elaborauimus/amicos tame noftros cos 
tandem effjdmusicum quibus negodando pra&i^ 
candoqi varie, v.manfimus diebus vbi cauas fiftu* 
las virides plurimu jgrofTas/& eriam nOnuUas inar 
boru cacuminibus uccas inuenimus. Concordant 
mus aut vt ex eadem gente duos qui nos eoru lin* 
guam edocerent inde traduceremus. Quamobrem 
tres ex eis vt in Portugallia venirent nos vitro co 
mitati funtJEt qin me omnia profequi ac defcribe* 
re piget/dignetur veftra nolle maieflas nos por 
tum dium linquentes/per Lebecdu ventu/& in vt 
fu terrj Temper tranfcurrimus plures continue faci» 
endo fcalasplurcfcp ambitus/acinterducu multis 
populis loquendo:donec tandem verfus Auftrum 
extra Capicomi tropicu fuimus .Vbi (up horizon 
taiUu meridionalis polus.xxxq.fefe extollebat gra 
dibus /at$ minorem iam perdideramus vrfam/tpa 
tp maior vrfa multu infima videbat fere in fine Ho 
tizontis Te oflentans :8c tuc per ftcllas alterius mc 
ridionalis poli nofraettpfos dirigebamus /quf mul 
to plures mftoq? maiores ac lucidiores cjji noftri po 
Ii ftell? exiftut .’propter quod plurimam illatu ngu 
ras confinxi /& prjfertim earu quf prioris ac makt 
ris magnitudinis erane/ vn a cu declinatione diamc 
troru quas circa polum Auftri effiriunt/§£ vna cu 
denotatione earudem d iameuoru Tcmidiamee 
troru earum prout in meis quatuor dictis fiuenaui 
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gatfoiribus infpici facile poterit.Hocdne tfo nau& 
gl'O fioftro a campo fandb Auguftini incepto.Dcc. 
percurrimus leucas videlicet ^fus ponentem, c./et 
verius Lebecriu. Dc.quafquide du peragraremus 
fi quis qug vidimus enumerare vellet non totidem 
d papiregeartf fufficerent • Nec quidem interdum 
magni comodi res inuenimus demptis infinitis ca* 
figaiboribustet pariter plurimis qug laminas cer* 
tas producunt/cu quibus Sc miranda alia per mub 
ta vidimus qug faftidiofa reccfiru forent.Et in hac 
quidem peragratioe.x.fere menfibus extitimus. In 
qua cognito q> mineralia nulla reperiebamus/con 
uenimus vna vt ab inde furgetes alio p mare eua* 
paremur. Quo inito Iter nos confilio/ mox edi<fHi 
nlit ac in omnem cgtunoftru vulgatu vt quicquid 
in tali nauigatione prgeipiendu cenferem idipfum 
ftegriter fieret.Propter quod cofeftim edixi mada 
tdcp vbicp vt de lignis Sc aqua ,p fex menfibus mu 
nirione omnes fibipararentc Nam per nauiu ma* 
giftros nos cum nauibus noftris adhuc tantudem 
nauigare polle indicatu efl)quaquidem<quam edi 
xeram)fa<fta prouifione/nos oram illalinquctes 8C 
inde nauigauone nofixam per Seroccu ventu initi 
Annes Februari) .xiij. videlicet/cum fol gquinodbo 
iam appropinquaret et ad hoc Septentrionis hemi 
Qxriu nofbru Ageret in tantu peruagat i fuimus vt 
meridiana polu fuper horizonta illuJij. gradibus 
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lublimatuinucncrinnis.Ita vtnec minoris vHfnec 
maioris ftellae ammodo infpiri valermt.Nam tue 
a portu illo a quo perSeroccum abieramus xcccc 
leucis longe iam faoi cramus.rip videlicet Aprilis»* 
Qua die tempertas acprocella in maritam vehes 
mens exorta eft/vt vela nortta omni&roUigcre 8C 
cum folo nudoCp m alo remigare copdleremur per 
flante vehementiffime Lcbeccio ac mari intumes 
ferte &T aere turbulentiflimo extante.Propterquc 
turbinis violentirtimu impetum noflrates omnes 
non modico affcfh fuerunt rtupore. No<rtcs quos 
Cp tunc inibi cpmaxime erant. Erem Aprilis, vij.fb* 
le circa arietis finem extante ipfle e^dem nodes ho 
rarum.xv.efle repertj funtthyems cp etiX tue inibi 
erat vt vertra fatis perpedere poteft maiertas. No 
bis autem fub hac nauigatibus turbulenria/tcrram 

D 

vnam Aprilis.rj.vidimus penes quam. xx. cirdter 
leucas nauigantes appro piauimus. Veru illam om 
nimodobrutalem dC extraneam efle comperinius 
in quaquidem nec portu quempiam nec gentes ali 
quas fore cofpeximustob id ( vt arbitror)cp ta afpe 
rumin ea frigus algeret vt tam acerbum vix quifs 
qua perpeti poflrt.Porro in tanto periculo in tatis 
tacp tempeftatis importunitate nofmet tum repeti 
mus/vc vix alteri alteros prj grandi turbine nos vi 
dcremus.Quamobrem demum cum nauium pr$s 
tore pariter concordauimusvt connauicis norths 
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emnibus/teniun fl!2 linquendi/feqt ab ea dongafl 
di /6cin Portugalliam remeandi ligna faceremus 
Quod cofitiu (anuquidem etvtde fuit/cum fi inibi 
ito&e folu adhuc illa perftitiilemus diiperditi oms 
eramus.Nempe cuhinc abijflemus ta grandis die 
lequenti tempeftasm mari excitata eft/vt penitus 
obrui perdite metueremus.Propter quod plurima 
peregrin ationu vota rccnon alias Mplures cerimo 
nfas(pK>ut nautis mos cfle (olet)tunc ferimus. Sub 
quo tempeftaris lforttinio.v. nauigauimus diebus 
demifiis omnino velis Jn quibufquidem.v. diebus 
cc.et.I.in mari penetrauimus leucas/lineg interdum 
gquino&iali necno mari 8c aurg temperatiori fem* 
per appropinquando/per quod nos a pr$ miflis eri 
pere periculis altiffitao deo placuitEratcp huiufce 
modi rtoftra hauigatio ad tranfmontanu ventu 8C 
grgeu/ob id q> ad Ethiopig latus pertingere cupiet 
bamusra quo £ maris Athlantici fauces ettndo M; 
Ccc.diftabamus leucis» Ad illa aut per fummitonan 
r& grarfamMai) bfsquina pertigimus die .Vbi in 
plaga vtfia ad latus Auftri( qug Serraliona dicitiif) 
xv* diebus nofipfos refrigerando fuimus.Et*poft 
bgc curium noftrum verius infulas Lyazori dicflas 
airipuimus /qugquide ihfulg a Serraliona tpa. Dcc* 
BcA. leucis difbabant/ ad quas fub lulsjfinem pera 
Uenimus/Sc pariter.xv.inibi nos reficiendo peritia 
(unus diebus.Poftquos indcexiuirftus SC ad Lift 
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bong noftrg recurfum nos accinximus/ a qua id oe 
«idenris p artem. ccc.fepofiri leucis eramus /et cuiu* 
tandem deinde portum.M.D.rj.cu profpera falua# 
tione ex omnipotentis nutu rurfum fubiuimus/ca 
duabus dumtaxat nauibusrob id q> tertia in Serra* 
lionacqm amplius nauigareno poflfet) igni com# 
bufleramus.ln hac aute noftra tertio curia nauiga# 
tione.xvi.circiter menfes permafimus/e quibus.xi» 
abfcp tranfmdntang ftellg necnon Sc piaioris vrff 
minorifue afpeftu nauigauimus/quo tempore no! 
metipfos per aliam meridionalis poli ftellam rege* 
bamus . Qu£ fuperius commemorata funt/in ea# 
dem no (Ira tertio faftanauigatione relatu magis 
digiiaconfpexi» 

De quartg nauigationis curfii 
ELIQVVM AVTEM EST / VT 

t qug in tertia nauigatione noftra profpe# 
xcrim ediflera. Quia tfo ia prg longa nar 
ratione fatifeo/et quoqj hgc eadem noftra nauiga 
tio ad (peratum a nobis fine minime produfta elt/ 
ob aduerfitatem infortuniuue quoddam quod in 
maris Athlantici nobis accidit (inu:idcirco breuior 
fiamdgitur ex Lifbong portu cum fex coferuantig 
nauibus exiuimus cu propoftto infulam vnam vel 
fii 9 horizontem pofttam inuifendi /qug Mclcha di 
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cftur 5C diuitiarum multaru famofa nccno nauium 
omniu fiue a Gangetico fiue ab. indico mari veni# 
entium receptus mi? ftatio eft/quemadmodu Cal- 
lida receptus fiue hoipitale omniu nauigantiu eft 
qui ab oriente in occidente 8c ecOnuerfo vagantur 
prout de hoc ipfo per Calicutij via fama eft. Qug 
quidem infula Melcha plus ad occidente Calicuria 
tfo ipfa plus ad meridiem rcfpidt:quod iddrco co# 
gnouimus quia ipfa in afpe<ftu.xxxir). gradui poli 
antarftid fita eft.Dedma ergo Maij die. M. D.irj; 
nobis vnde fupra egrcdientibus curium noftru ad 
infulas virides nuncupatas primo dixerimus • Vbi 
rerum neceflariaru munimina necnon ct plura di# 
uerforumodoru refrigeraminafumentes et.xrj. in# 
terdum inibi diebus ccfTantcs/pcr ventum Serocu 
poft h^c euant gare occfpimusrcu nauidominus no 
ft er tam cp pr^fumptuofus capitofufcp prgtcr nccef 
fitatem Sc omniu noftrum vnanimitatem(fed folu 
vt (efe noftri 8c fex nauiu prjpofitu o ftentarcOiuf 
fit vt in Serrlliona Auftralem Ethiopie terram ten 
deremus.Ad qua nobis accelerantibus &iII5 tan#- 
dem in cofpeftu habentibus tam immanis 8C acer# 
ba fuborta tempeftas eft/ac ventus contrarius fiC 
fortuna aduerfa inualuit/vt in ip fa m(qu amn o ft ris 
ipfi' videbamus oculis) per quatriduum applicare 
non valudrimusrquiny mmo coacfh fuerimus vt illa, 
reli&a, ad priorem nauigatione noftram regredere 
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mu r, Qu amquide m nos per Suduefium( qci vm » 
tus eft inter meridiem et Lebecriu ) reafiumentcs 
ecc.per illam maris artitudinc nauigauimus leucas 
Vnde fa&u eft vt nobis extra lineam ^quinodia* 
lem tribus pene gradibus iam tunc exiftentibus ter 
ra quedam(a qua.xrj.diftabamus leucis) apparue* 
rit/qu£ apparitio no parua nos afffcit admiratione 
Terra etem illa/infula in medio mari multu aha 8f 
admirabilis erat/qu^ leucis duabus longior & vna 
dilatador no exiftebat : in quaquidem terra nuquS 
quifep hominu aut fuerat aut habitaueraty nihilo 
minus nobis infoclici(Tima(uit.In ilia cm p ftolidfi 
confiliu fuum & regimen prjfedus nauium nofter 
nan cm fua perdidit. Nempe illa a fcopulo quodam 
clifa/ScT inde ,ppter hoc in rimas diuifa fandi Lau* 
rc ti) node<quj Augufti.x.eft)in mari penitus (lib 
merfa extidt/nihil inde faluo manente demptis tan 
tumodo nautis.Eratcp nauis eadem dolioriiccc.in 
qua noftrj torjus turbe totalis potentia erat. Cum 
aut omnes circa illam fatageremus vt fi forte ipam 
a periculo (ubtrahere valeremus:dcdit mihi in man 
datis idem nauium pr^fedus/vt cu uauicula vna in 
receptu quempiam bonu vbi pupes noftras fecure 
omnes recipere pollemus apud inlulam cande in* 
uentu pergere/nolens tamen iple idem prjfedus 
vt nauem rneacquenouem nautis meis ftipata/ 6C 
innaiiis periclitantis adiutorio inteta foret) mecu 
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f ime traduoei€/(cd folii vt edixerat portu ynitrn fit 
qotfituirem /et in dio nauem mea ipfam mihi, reftf 
tucrat.Qua iuflione reccpta/ego vt madauerat((u 
pta mecii nautaru meorumedietate)in infula ipam 
(a qua-iiij.diftabamus leuris)properans/ pulcherri 
mum inibi portu/vbi dalfem noftra omne tute fa# 
tis fufdpere poflemus inueni . Quo coperto. vii). 
ibidem diebus eunde nauiuprgfe&umcii reliqua 
turba expe&ado perftiti.Qui cu no adueniret mo 
Icfte no perum pertuli/atc^ qui mecu erant fic ob# 
ftupefcebant vt nullo coniotari modo vellent. No 
bis aut in hac exigentibus anguftia/ipa ocftaua die 
puppim vna per $quor aduentare cofpeximus/cui 
vt nos percipere po flent mox obuiam iuimus con 
fidentes fperatefcpvna quod ad meliore portu que 
phun nos fecu duceret.Quibus du appropinquif# 
femus /& vidflim nos refalutaflemus : retulerut illi 
nobis/dufde prjfe<fH nri naue in mari penitus( de# 
ptis nautis )£dita extitifle: qug nuda ( vt coteplari 
vra pot regia maieftas )me no parua affecert mole 
ftia/cii aLuoona(ad qua reuerd habeba) JMlOnge 
cxiftens lends in longo remotoqt mari me ede iett 
drem.Nihfloininus tamen fortune nofmet fubqd# 
entes vlterius ^pceflimus/reuerflcp T primis fuimus 
sd memorata infcUvbi nobis de lignis 6C acj ineo 
feruati^ me{ nauinuidimusiErat jto eade Ilula pe 
citus inhofpitata mabitataqj/mfca aqua vuiida 8C 
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foam in illa fcaturiente/cum infinitis aiboribusfa# 
numeri ftp volucribus marinis 8c terreftribus/ qu$ 
adeo fimplices erantvtfcfe manu comprehendi 
intrepide permitterent. Propter quod tot tuepren 
didimus vtnauiculavnaniexillis adimpleu erimus 
In ea aute nulla alia irrueramus animalia pterep mu 
res (pmaximos/et lacertas bifinram caudam habe 
tes cum nonullis ferpentibus quos etiam in. eavidi 
mus. Igitur parata nobis mibiprouifione fiib vcn* 
to inter meridiem Sc Lebecriu ducete perreximus 
obid q> a rege mandatu accgperamu s/ vt qtialicun 
non obftante periculo procedentis nauigationis 
viam in (equeremur. Incepto ergo huiufeemodi na 
tiigio portum tandem vnum inuenimus que om# 
nium fanftoru Abbaciam nucupauimus/ad quern 
(profperam annuente nobis auram aftiffimo)infra 
xvippem'gimus dies. Dift at ip idem pdmisiccc.a p 
lata infula leucis /in quoquide portu nec prffcdhim 
fioftru nec quemqua de turba alium Tepcrimus/dC 
fi tame in illo mentibus duobus & diebus quatuor 
expe&auerimus/ quibus efluxis vifo q* illuc nemo 
veniret conferu antia noftra tunc 6c ego cooordaui 
mu$/vt fecudu latus longius progrederemur. Per 
curfis itarp.cc.lx.leucfc portui cuidam alrj applicui 
mus in quo caftellum vr»u erigere propoiurmus/ 
quodde quide^pfedio facimus relidis in ill o.xxiiq. 
Chtifticolis nobifeu m txiftennbus /qui ex i 
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oftrf pupe perdita collecfh fuerant.PorrO In eode 
portu prffatucoftruendo caftellu 8c brefilico pu* 
pes noftras onuftas cffiriendo.v.perfhtimus men 
flibus/ob id cp pr; nautaru perpaudtate et plurimo 
fuapparatuuneceflitatelogius^pgredi no valeba 
mus. Q uibus (uperioribus ita pera<5hs concordas 
uimus poft h;c in Portugalliam feuetti/quam ton 
pergr^cu tranfmontanucp ventum necefle nobis 
erat efficere. Relicfhs igitur in caibello profato Chri 
fHcolis.xxiiij.et cum lllis.xrj. machinis ac alrjs pluri 
bus armis vna cu prouifione pro (ex meniibus fuf# 
fidente/necno pacata nobifeum telluris illius gen# 
te( de qua hic minima (it mendodicet infinitos ini# 
bi tuc viderimus/et cum illis pra<fhcauerimus. Na 
acLfere leucas cum.xxx.ex ds in infulam ipfam per 
fietrauimus. Vbi interdum plurima perfpcximus 
qu; nunc fubticdcens libello meo.iirj.nauigationu 
referuo.Eftcp eadem terra extra linea (quinolha* 
lem ad partem Auftri.xviij. gradibus Sc extra L if# 
bon; meridiani ad oeddentis partem, xxxv. prout 
Inftrumenta noftra moriftrabant) nos nauigatio# 
nem no lira per Nornorden(ium(qui inter grjcuin 
tranfmontanucp ventus efbcu animi propofito ad 
ad hanc Lifbon; diiitatcpficifcendi midantes/tan 
dem poft multos labores multacp pericula in hunc 
dulcte Lifbon; portu ifra.lxx vi], dies, xx virj. luni), 
M.Doiq.cum dei laude incroiuimus.Vbi honorift 
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<e multi Be vltracp.fit credibile feftnif fufcfpti ftif* 
fmistob id Q> ipfa tota duitas nos in man difpercfc 
tos efle exilcimabat/queadmodu reliqui omnes de 
furba noftra p pfedi nri nauiu ftulta prglumptio* 
ne extiterat. Quo (uperbia modo iudus omniu ce 
for deus copcnfat . Et ita nuc apud Liiboni ipfam. 
fubfifto ignorans quid dc me (ereniffimus ipie rex 
deinceps efficere cogitet/q a tantis laboribus mds 
iam exnunc requiefeere plurimu peroptarem/ hue 
nundu maieftati veftrj plurimu quocp interdu co 
mendans. Americus Vefpurius in Lilbona» 



§ g* Finitu.vfj.kF.Maij 

P S Anno fupra fefqui 
8 nuMcfimuiruvij* 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO COSMOGRAPHY 

With Certain Necessary Principles 
of Geometry and Astronomy 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED 

THE FOUR VOYAGES OF 
AMERIGO VESPUCCI 

A Representation of the Entire World, both in 
the Solid and Projected on the Plane, 
Including also lands which were Un- 
known to Ptolemy, and have been 
Recently Discovered 


DISTICH 

Since God rules the stars and Caesar the earth. 
Nor earth nor stars have aught greater than these. 
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TO MAXIMILIAN CiESAR AUGUSTUS 


PHILESIUS, NATIVE OF THE VOSGES 

Since thy Majesty is sacred throughout the vast world, 
Maximilian Caesar, in the farthest lands, 

Where the sun raises its golden head from the eastern 
waves 

And seeks the straits known by Hercules’ name, 
Where the midday glows under its burning rays, 
Where the Great Bear freezes the surface of the sea ; 
And since thou, mightiest of mighty kings, dost order 
That mild laws should prevail according to thy will ; 
Therefore to thee in a spirit of loyalty this world map 
has been dedicated 

By him who has prepared it with wonderful skill. 
THE END. 
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PREFACE 


TO HIS MAJESTY 
MAXIMILIAN CAESAR AUGUSTUS 

MARTINUS ILACOMILUS WISHES 
GOOD FORTUNE 

If it is not only pleasant but also profitable 
in life to visit many lands and to see the most 
distant races (a fact that is made clear in Plato, 
Apollonius of Tyana, and many other philos- 
ophers, who went to the most remote regions 
for the purpose of exploration), who, I ask, 
most invincible Maximilian Caesar, will deny 
that it is pleasant and profitable to learn from 
books the location of lands and cities and of 
foreign peoples. 

Which Phoebus sees when he buries his rays be- 
neath the waves, 

Which he sees as he comes from the farthest east, 
Which the cold northern stars distress. 

Which the south wind parches with its torrid heat. 
Baking again the burning sands ? 

(Boethius.) 

Who, I repeat, will deny that it is pleasant and 
profitable to learn from books the manners and 
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customs of all these peoples ? Surely — to express 
my own opinion — -just as it is worthy of praise 
to travel far, so it can not be foolish for one 
who knows the world, even from maps alone, 
to repeat again and again that passage of the 
Odyssey which Homer, the most learned of 
poets, wrote about Ulysses : 

Tell me, O Muse, of the man who after the 
capture of Troy 

Saw the customs and the cities of many men. 

Therefore, studying, to the best of my ability 
and with the aid of several persons, the books 
of Ptolemy from a Greek copy, and adding 
the relations of the four voyages of Amerigo 
Vespucci, I have prepared for the general use 
of scholars a map of the whole world — like an 
introduction, so to speak — both in the solid and 
projected on the plane. This work I have 
determined to dedicate to your most sacred 
Majesty, since you are the lord of the world, 
feeling certain that I shall accomplish my end 
and shall be safe from the intrigues of my 
enemies under your protecting shield, as though 
under that of Achilles, if I know that I have 
satisfied, to some extent at least, your Majesty’s 
keen judgment in such matters. Farewell, most 
illustrious Caesar. 

At St. Did, in the year 1507 after the birth 
of Our Saviour. 
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ORDER OF TREATMENT 


Since no one can obtain a thorough knowl- 
edge of Cosmography without some previous 
understanding of astronomy, nor even of astron- 
omy itself without the principles of geometry, 
we shall in this brief outline say a few words : 

( 1 ) Of the elements of geometry that will be 
helpful to a better understanding of the material 
sphere ; 

(2) Of the meaning of sphere , axis, poles , etc. ; 

(3) Of the circles of the heavens; 

(4) Of a certain theory, which we shall pro- 
pose, of the sphere itself according to the system 
of degrees; 

(5) Of the five celestial zones, and the appli- 
cation of these and of the degrees of the heavens 
to the earth; 

(6) Of parallels; 

(7) Of the climates' of the earth ; 

(8) Of winds, with a general diagram of 
these and other things; 

(9) Of the divisions of the earth, of the 
various seas, of islands, and of the distances of 

1 The word climate is here used in its ancient sense of a zone of 
the earth’s surface comprised between two specified parallels of latitude. 
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Order of Treatment 

places from one another. There will be added 
also a quadrant useful to the cosmographer. 

Lastly, we shall add the four voyages of 
Amerigo Vespucci. Thus we shall describe the 
cosmography, both in the solid and projected 
on the plane. 
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CHAPTER I 


Of the Principles of Geometry Necessary 
to an Understanding of the Sphere 

Since in the following pages frequent men- 
tion will be made of the circle, the circum- 
ference, the center, the diameter, and other 
similar terms, we ought first of all briefly to 
discuss these terms one by one. 

A circle is a plane figure bounded by a line 
drawn around, and in the middle there is a 
point, all straight lines drawn from which to 
the surrounding line are equal to one another. 

A plane figure is a figure, no point of which 
rises above or falls below the lines that bound it. 

The circumference is the line that so bounds 
the circle that all straight lines drawn from the 
center to the circumference are equal to one 
another. The circumference is also called in 
Latin ambitus , circuitus , curvatura, circulus, and 
in Greek periphereia. 

The center of a circle is a point so situated 
that all straight lines drawn from it to the line 
bounding the circle are equal to one another. 

A semicircle is a plane figure bounded by the 
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Principles of Geometry 

diameter of the circle and one half of the cir- 
cumference. 

The diameter of a circle is any straight line 
passing through the center of the circle and ex- 
tending in both directions to the circumference. 

A straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. 

An angle is the mutual coming together of 
two lines. It is the portion of a figure increas- 
ing in width from the point of intersection. 

A right angle is an angle formed by one line 
falling upon another line and making the two 
angles on either side equal to each other. If a 
right angle is bounded by straight lines, it is 
called plane; if bounded by curved lines, it is 
called curved or spherical. 

An obtuse angle is an angle that is greater 
than a right angle. 

An acute angle is less than a right angle. 

A solid is a body measured by length, breadth, 
and height. 

Height, thickness, and depth are the same. 

A degree is a whole thing or part of a thing 
which is not the result of a division into six- 
tieths. 

A minute is the sixtieth part of a degree. 

A second is the sixtieth part of a minute. 

A third is the sixtieth part of a second, and 
so on. 
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CHAPTER II 


Sphere, Axis, Poles, Etc., Accurately 
Defined 

Before any one can obtain a knowledge of 
cosmography, it is necessary that he should 
have an understanding of the material sphere. 
After that he will more easily comprehend the 
description of the entire world which was first 
handed down by Ptolemy and others and after- 
ward enlarged by later scholars, and on which 
further light has recently been thrown by 
Amerigo Vespucci. 

A sphere, as Theodosius defines it in his book 
on spheres, is a solid and material figure bounded 
by a convex surface, in the center of which 
there is a point, all straight lines drawn from 
which to the circumference are equal to one 
another. And while, according to modern 
writers, there are ten celestial spheres, there is 
a material sphere like the eighth (which is 
called the fixed sphere because it carries the 
fixed stars), composed of circles joined together 
ideally by a line and axis crossing the center, 
that is, the earth. 

The axis of a sphere is a line passing through 
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Geometrical Definitions 

the center and touching with its extremities the 
circumference of the sphere on both sides. 
About this axis the sphere whirls and turns like 
the wheel of a wagon about its axle, which is a 
smoothly rounded pole, the axis being the 
diameter of the circle itself. Of this Manilius 
speaks as follows: 

Through the cold air a slender line is drawn. 
Round which the starry world revolves. 

The poles, which are also called cardines 
(hinges) and vertices (tops), are the points of the 
heavens terminating the axis, so fixed that they 
never move, but always remain in the same 
place. What is said here about the axis and 
the poles is to be referred to the eighth sphere, 
since for the present we have undertaken the 
limitation of the material sphere, which, as we 
have said, resembles the eighth sphere. There 
are accordingly two principal poles, one the 
northern, also called Arcticus (arctic) and Borealis 
(of Boreas), the other the southern, also called 
Antarcticus (antarctic). Of these Vergil says: 

The one pole is always above us, but the other 
The black Styx and the deep shades see ’neath our feet. 

We who live in Europe and Asia see the 
arctic pole always. It is so called from Arctus , 
or Arcturus , the Great Bear, which is also 
named Calisto , Helice, and Septentrionalis , from 
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Geometrical Definitions 


the seven stars of the Wain, which are called 
Triones; there are seven stars also in the Lesser 
Bear, sometimes called Cynosura. Wherefore 
Baptista Mantuanus says: 

Under thy guidance, Helice, under thine, Cynosura, 
We set sail over the deep, etc. 

Likewise, the wind coming from that part of 
the world is called Borealis and Aquilonicus 
(northern). Sailors are accustomed to call 
Cynosura the star of the sea. 

Opposite to the arctic pole is the antarctic, 
whence it derives its name, for avrl in Greek is 
the equivalent of contra in Latin. This pole is 
also called N oticus and Austronoticus (southern). 
It can not be seen by us on account of the 
curvature of the earth, which slopes downward, 
but is visible from the antipodes (the existence 
of which has been established). It should be 
remarked in passing that the downward slope 
of a spherical object means its swelling or belly ; 
that convexity is the contrary of it and denotes 
concavity. 

There are, besides, two other poles of the 
zodiac itself, describing two circles in the 
heavens, the arctic and the antarctic. Since we 
have made mention of the zodiac, the arctic, 
and the antarctic (which are circles in the 
heavens), we shall treat of circles in the follow- 
ing chapter. 
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CHAPTER III 


Of the Circles of the Heavens 

There are two kinds of circles, called also 
segmina by authors, on the sphere and in the 
heavens, not really existing, but imaginary; 
namely, great and small circles. 

A great circle is one which, described on the 
convex surface of the sphere, divides it into two 
equal parts. There are six great circles: the 
equator, the zodiac, the equinoctial colure, the 
solstitial colure, the meridian, the horizon. 

A small circle on the sphere is one which, 
described on the same surface of the sphere, 
divides it into two unequal parts. There are 
four small circles : the arctic, the circle of Can- 
cer, the circle of Capricorn, the antarctic. Thus 
there are in all ten, of which we shall speak in 
order, first of the great circles. 

The equator, which is also called the girdle of 
the primum mobile and the equinoctial, is a great 
circle dividing the sphere into two equal parts. 
Any point of the equator is equally distant from 
both poles. It is so called because, when the 
sun crosses it (which happens twice a year, at 
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The Circles of the Heavens 

the first point of Aries, in the month of March, 
and at the first point of Libra, in the month of 
September), it is the equinox throughout the 
world and the day and night are equal. The 
equinox of March or of Aries is the vernal 
equinox, the equinox of September or of Libra 
the autumnal. 

The zodiac is a great circle intersecting 
the equator at two points, which are the first 
points of Aries and Libra. One half of it in- 
clines to the north, the other to the south. It 
is so called either from $cp8iov, meaning an 
animal, because it has twelve animals in it, or 
from $am, meaning life, because it is understood 
that the lives of all the lower animals are gov- 
erned by the movements of the planets. The 
Latins call it signifer (sign-bearing), because it 
has twelve signs in it, and the oblique circle. 
Therefore Vergil says: 

Where the series of the signs might revolve obliquely. 

In the middle of the width of the zodiac 
there is a circular line dividing it into two 
equal parts and leaving six degrees of latitude 
on either side. This line is called the ecliptic, 
because no eclipse of the sun or moon ever 
takes place unless both of them pass under that 
line in the same or in opposite degrees, — in the 
same, if it is to be an eclipse of the sun ; in 
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The Circles of the Heavens 

opposite, if it is to be an eclipse of the moon. 
The sun always passes with its center under that 
line and never deviates from it. The moon and 
the rest of the planets wander at one time 
under the line, at another on one side or the 
other. 

There are two colures on the sphere, which 
are distinguished as solstitial and equinoctial. 
They are so called from the Greek xdaXov, which 
means a member and the Latin uri boves (wild 
oxen), which Caesar says, in the fourth book' of 
his “ Commentaries,” are found in the Hercyn- 
ian forest and are of the size of elephants, be- 
cause, just as the tail of an ox when raised 
makes a semicircular and incomplete member, 
so the colure always appears to us incomplete, 
for one half is visible, while the other half is 
concealed. 

The solstitial colure, which is also called the 
circle of declinations, is a great circle passing 
through the first points of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, as well as through the poles of the ecliptic 
and the poles of the world. 

The equinoctial colure, in like manner, is a 
great circle passing through the first points of 
Aries and Libra and the poles of the world. 

The meridian is a great circle passing through 

1 The passage referred to is in the sixth book, chapter xxviii, of 
the Commentaries. 
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The Circles of the Heavens 

the point vertically overhead and the poles of 
the world. These circles we have drawn ten 
degrees apart in our world map in the solid and 
projected on the plane. There is a point in 
the heavens directly over any object, which is 
called the zenith. 

The horizon, also called finitor (limiting line), 
is a great circle of the sphere dividing the 
upper hemisphere (that is, the half of a sphere) 
from the lower. It is the circle at which 
the vision of those who stand under the open 
sky and cast their eyes about seems to end. It 
appears to separate the part of the heavens that 
is seen from the part that is not seen. The 
horizon of different places varies, and the point 
vertically overhead of every horizon is called 
the pole, for such a point is equally distant in 
all directions from the finitor or the horizon 
itself. 

Having thus considered the great circles, let 
us now proceed to the small circles. 

The arctic circle is a small circle which one 
pole of the zodiac describes about the arctic 
pole of the world by the motion of the primum 
mobile. 

The antarctic is a small circle which the other 
pole of the zodiac makes and describes about 
the antarctic pole of the world. We mean by 
the pole of the zodiac (of which we spoke also in 
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The Circles of the Heavens 

the preceding chapter), the point that is equally 
distant from any point on the ecliptic, for the 
poles of the zodiac are the extremities of the 
axis of the ecliptic. The distance of the pole 
of the zodiac from the pole of the world is 
equal to the greatest declination of the sun (of 
which we shall say more presently). 

The tropic of Cancer is a small circle which 
the sun, when at the first point of Cancer, 
describes by the motion of the primum mobile. 
This point is also called the summer solstice. 

The tropic of Capricorn is a small circle 
which the sun, when at the first point of Capri- 
corn, describes by the motion of the primum 
mobile. This circle is also called the circle of 
the winter solstice. 

Since we have mentioned declination, it should 
be remarked that declination occurs when the 
sun descends from the equinoctial to the tropic 
of Cancer, or from us to the tropic of Capricorn ; 
that ascension, on the contrary, occurs when the 
sun approaches the equator from the tropics. 
It is, however, improperly said by some that the 
sun ascends when it approaches us and descends 
when it goes away from us. 

Thus far we have spoken of circles. Let us 
now proceed to the theory of the sphere and a 
fuller consideration of the degrees by which such 
circles are distant from one another. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Of a Certain Theory of the Sphere 
According to the System of Degrees 

The celestial sphere is surrounded by five 
principal circles, one great and four small — the 
arctic, the circle of Cancer, the equator, the 
circle of Capricorn, and the antarctic. Of these 
the equator is a great circle, the other four are 
small circles. These circles, or rather the 
spaces that are between them, authors are wont 
to call zones. Thus Vergil, in the Georgies, 
says: 

Five zones the heavens contain ; whereof is one 
Aye red with flashing sunlight, fervent aye 
From fire ; on either side to left and right 
Are traced the utmost twain, stiff with blue ice. 
And black with scowling storm-clouds, and betwixt 
These and the midmost, other twain there lie. 

By the gods’ grace to heart-sick mortals given, 

And a path cleft between them, where might wheel 
On sloping plane the system of the signs. 

Of the nature of the zones more will be said 
in the following pages. Inasmuch as we have 
mentioned above the pole of the zodiac that 
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A Certain Theory of the Sphere 

describes the arctic circle, therefore in place of 
further consideration this must be understood to 
mean the upper pole of the zodiac (situated at 
an elevation of 66° 9', and distant from the arctic 
pole 24 0 51'*). It must be recalled also that a de- 
gree is the thirtieth part of a sign, that a sign is 
|^the twelfth part of a circle, and that thirty multi- 
plied by twelve gives three hundred and sixty. 
So it becomes clear that a degree can be defined 
as the three hundred and sixtieth part of a circle. 

The lower pole of the zodiac describes the 
antarctic circle, which is situated in the same 
degree of declination and is at the same distance 
from the antarctic pole as the upper pole of the 
zodiac is from the arctic. The inclination of the 
ecliptic, or the greatest declination of the sun 
toward the north (which is situated 33 0 51" from 
the equinoctial), describes the tropic of Cancer. 

The other inclination of the ecliptic, or the 
greatest declination of the sun toward the south 
(which is situated the same number of degrees as 
stated before), describes the tropic of Capricorn. 

The distance between the tropic of Cancer 
and the arctic circle is 42 0 18'. The distance 
between the tropic of Capricorn and the antarc- 
tic circle is the same. 

The middle of the heavens, being equally distant 
from the poles of the world, makes the equator. 

1 Error for 23 0 51'. * Error for 23 0 51'. 
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A Certain Theory of the Sphere 

Hitherto we have spoken of the five zones 
and of their distance from one another. We 
shall now briefly discuss the remaining circles. 

The circle of the zodiac is determined by the 
poles of the zodiac. From the poles to the 
tropics (that is, to the greatest declinations of the 
sun or the solstices), the distance is 42° 18'. 
The width of the zodiac from the ecliptic toward 
either of the tropics is 6°, or in all 1 2 0 . 

The solstices and the equinoxes mark the 
colures of declination and ascension. These in- 
tersect under the poles of the world along the 
axis of the heavens at spherical right angles; 
likewise along the equator. But the equinoctial 
colures going along the zodiac make oblique 
angles, while they make right angles along the 
zodiac of the solstices. The meridional circle, 
which is movable, is contained by the same axis 
under the poles themselves. 

The circle of the horizon is determined by 
the zenith, for, as its upper pole, the zenith is ^ 
everywhere equally distant from it. The circle 
of the horizon also divides our hemisphere from 
the other from east to west, but for those who 
are beneath the equinoctial, through the two 
poles of the world. The zenith of every hori- 
zon is always distant 90 0 , which is the fourth 
part of a circle, from the circumference of the 
horizon, while the circumference of the horizon 
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A Certain Theory of the Sphere 

is four times as great as the distance between 
the zenith and the horizon. 

It is worthy of notice that the axis of the 
world in the material sphere passes diametrically 
from the poles through the center of the world, 
which is the earth. 

The axis of the zodiac, however, is not appar- 
ent in the sphere, but has to be conceived. This 
intersects the middle of the axis of the world, 
making unequal or oblique angles at the center. 

In this way, in the very creation of the world 
there seems to be a wonderful order and ex- 
traordinary arrangement. The old astronomers, 
in describing the form of the world, followed, 

L as far as possible, in the footsteps of the Creator 
Himself, who made all things according to 
number, weight, and dimensions. We, too, 
while treating of this subject, inasmuch as we 
are so hampered by the conditions of our space 
that our system of minutes can be perceived 
only with difficulty, or not at all, and, if per- 
ceived, would beget even annoyance as well as 
error, shall infer the positions of circles from 
the markings of degrees in full. For there is 
not much difference between 51' and a full de- 
gree, which contains 60', as we have said before, 
and in the book on the sphere and elsewhere it 
is indicated in exactly this way by specialists on 
this subject. Therefore in the diagram which 
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A Certain Theory of the Sphere 

we shall here insert for the better understanding 
of these matters, the tropics of Cancer and Cap- 
ricorn and the greatest declinations of the sun 
will be distant 24 0 from the equinoctial, the 
same as the distance of the poles of the zodiac 
or the arctic and antarctic circles from the poles 
of the world, situated at an elevation of over 66°. 


Arctic Po LE 
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CHAPTER V 

Of the Five Celestial Zones and the Ap- 
plication of These and of the Degrees 
of the Heavens to the Earth 

Up to this point we have spoken very briefly 
of several geometrical principles, of the sphere, 
the poles, the five zones, the circles of the 
world, and of a certain theory in regard to these 
matters.^ Now, in regular order, if I am not 
mistaken, we come to the consideration of the 
application of these circles and degrees to the 
earth. It should therefore be known that on 
the earth there are five regions corresponding to 
the above-mentioned zones. Wherefore Ovid 
in the Metamorphoses says : 

And as two zones the northern heaven restrain. 

The southern two, and one the hotter midst. 

With five the Godhead girt th’ inclosed earth, 

And climates five upon its face imprest. 

The midst from heat inhabitable : snows 
Eternal cover two : ’twixt these extremes 
Two temperate regions lie, where heat and cold 
Meet in due mixture. 

(Metamorphoses, i, 45-51, translated by Howard.) 
In order to make the matter clearer, let us 
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The Five Celestial Zones 


state that the four small circles, the arctic, the 
circle of Cancer, the circle of Capricorn, and 
the antarctic, divide and separate the five zones 
of the heavens. 

In the following diagram let a represent the 
arctic pole of the world, be the arctic circle, de 
the circle of Cancer, the circle of Capricorn, 
hk the antarctic circle, and / the south pole. 

The first zone, or the arctic, is all the space 
included between bac. This zone, being frozen 
stiff with perpetual cold, is uninhabited. 

The second zone is all the space included be- 
tween be and de. This is a temperate zone and 
is habitable. 

The third zone is all the space included be- 
tween de and fg. This zone, on account of its 
heat, is scarcely habitable; for the sun, describ- 
ing circles there with a constant whirling mo- 
tion along the line fe (which for us marks the 
ecliptic), by reason of its heat makes the zone 
torrid and uninhabited. 

The fourth zone is all the space included be- 
tween fg and hk. This is a temperate zone and 
is habitable, if the immense areas of water and 
the changed conditions of the atmosphere per- 
mit it. 

The fifth zone is all the space included be- 
tween hkl. This zone is always stiff with cold 
and uninhabited. 
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When we say that any zone of the heavens is 
either inhabited or uninhabited, we wish it to 
be understood that this applies to the correspond- 
ing zone lying beneath that celestial zone. 
When we say that any zone is inhabited or in- 
habitable, we mean that it is easily inhabitable. 
Likewise, when we say that any zone is unin- 
habited or uninhabitable, we understand that it 
is habitable with difficulty. For there are many 
people who now inhabit the dried-up torrid 
zone, such as the inhabitants of the Golden 
Chersonese, 1 the Taprobanenses/ the Ethiopians, 
i and a very large part of the earth which had 
1 always been unknown, but which has recently 
| been discovered by Amerigo Vespucci. In this 
connection we may state that we shall add the 
four voyages of Vespucci, translated from the 
Italian language into French and from French 
into Latin. 

It must be understood, as the following dia- 
gram shows, that the first zone, which is nearest 
to the arctic pole, is 23 0 51' in extent; the 
second, which is the antarctic, is equal to the 
arctic, and is therefore the same in extent; the 
third, a temperate zone, is 42 0 18'; the fourth, 
which is equal to it, is also 42 0 18'; the fifth, 
which is the torrid and is in the middle, is 47 0 42'. 

1 The peninsula of Malacca in India is probably meant. 

• The people of what is now the island of Ceylon. 
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The Five Celestial Zones 
Let us here insert the diagram. 


Arctic Pole 



Antarctic Pole 
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CHAPTER VI 
Of Parallels 


Parallels, which are also called Almucantars, 
are circles or lines equidistant in every direction 
and at every point, and never running together 
even if extended to infinity. They bear the 
same relation to one another as the equator does 
to the four small circles on the sphere, not that 
the second is as distant from the third as the 
first is from the second, for this is false, as is 
clear from the preceding pages, but that any 
two circles joined together by a perpendicular 
are equally distant from each other throughout 
their extent. For the equator is neither nearer 
to nor more distant from one of the tropics at 
any one point than at any other, since it is 
everywhere distant 23 0 51' from the tropics, as 
we have said before. The same must be said of 
the distance from the tropics to the two extreme 
circles, either of which is distant 42° 44“ from 
the nearer tropic at all points. 

Although parallels can be drawn at any dis- 
tance apart, yet, to make the reckoning easier, 

1 Error for 42 0 18'. 
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Of Parallels 

it has seemed to us most convenient, as it seemed 
to Ptolemy also, in our representation of universal 
cosmography, both in the solid and projected on 
the plane, to separate the parallels by as many 
degrees from one another as the following table 
shows. To this table a diagram also will be 
subjoined, in which we shall extend the parallels 
through the earth on both sides to the celestial 
sphere. 
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Parallels from the 
equator 

Degrees of the 
heavens 

Greatest number 
of hours in a 
day 

Number of 
miles in one 
degree 

21 Of Thule 8 

63 

20 

*8* 

20 

6l 

•9 

■■■ 

l 9 

58 

l8 


1 8 

56 

*7 

i («0 

*7 

54 

l 7 

37 i 

1 6 Of the Rhiphaean 

5*i 


4°* 

Mts. 7 


15 Of the Borysthenes 

00 

16 

4 *i 

(Dnieper) 6 


*4 

45 

• 5 i 

44 

*3 

43tV 

' 5 * 

45 

1 2 Of Rome 5 



47 

1 1 

3» t \ 

'+f 

4 »i 

1 0 Of Rhodes 4 

36 

* 4 i 

5 ° 

9 

33* 

> 4 i 


8 Of Alexandria 3 

3°i 

'4 

54 
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*3i 


6 Of Syene 2 

*3* 

»3* 

57 

5 

20^ 

•3i 
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S«is & Degree. Hour. Miles 

. Anti- Climate 
^ of Syene 

23/6 

'3# 

5 2 

7 

*7 2 A 

'3*4 



And so on toward the Antarctic Pole, as the following diagram shows: 


Arctic Pole 



Antarctic Pole 
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CHAPTER VII 
Of Climates 

Although the word climate properly means a 
region, it is here used to mean a part of the 
earth between two equidistant parallels, in which 
from the beginning to the end of the climate 
there is a difference of a half-hour in the longest 
day. The number of any climate, reckoned 
from the equator, indicates the number of half- 
hours by which the longest day in that climate 
exceeds the day that is equal to the night. 
There are seven of these climates, although to 
the south the seventh has not yet been explored. 
But toward the north Ptolemy discovered a 
country that was hospitable and habitable, at a 
distance represented by seven half-hours. These 
seven climates have obtained their names from 
some prominent city, river, or mountain. 

i. The first climate is called Dia Meroes (of 
Meroe, modern Shendi), from Sia, which in 
Greek means through and governs the genitive 
case, and Meroe, which is a city of Africa situ- 
ated in the torrid zone i6° on this side of the 
equator, in the same parallel in which the Nile 
is found. Our world map, for the better under- 
standing of which this is written, will clearly 
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Of Climates 

show you the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of this first climate and also of the rest, as 
well as the hours of the longest day in every one 
of them. 

2. Dia Sienes (of Syene, modern Assuan), 
from Syene, a city of Egypt, the beginning of 
the province of Thebais. 

3. Dia Alexandrias (of Alexandria), from 
Alexandria, a famous city of Africa, the chief 
city of Egypt, founded by Alexander the Great, 
of whom it has been said by the poet : 

One world is not enough for the youth of Pella.' 

— (Juvenal, x, 168.) 

4. Dia Rhodon (of Rhodes), from Rhodes, 
an island on the coast of Asia Minor, on which 
in our time there is situated a famous city of the 
same name, which bravely resisted the fierce 
and warlike attacks of the Turks and gloriously 
defeated them. 

5. Dia Rhomes (of Rome), from a well- 
known city of Europe, the most illustrious 
among the cities of Italy and at one time the 
famous conqueror of all nations and the capital 
of the world. It is now the abode of the great 
Father of Fathers. 

6. Dia Borysthenes (of Borysthenes, modern 
Dnieper), from a large river of the Scythians, 
the fourth from the Danube. 

*A city in Macedonia, the birthplace of Alexander. 
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Of Climates 

7. Dia Rhipheon (of the Rhiphaean Moun- 
tains), from the Rhiphaean mountains, a promi- 
nent range in Sarmatian Europe, white with 
perpetual snow. 

From these prominent places, through which 
approximately the median lines of the climates 
pass, the seven climates established by Ptolemy 
derive their names. 

The eighth climate Ptolemy did not locate, 
because that part of the earth, whatever it is, 
was unknown to him, but was explored by later 
scholars. It is called Dia Tyles (of Thule, 
modern Iceland or Shetland), because the begin- 
ning of the climate, which is the twenty-first 
parallel from the equator, passes directly through 
Thule. Thule is an island in the north, of 
which our poet Vergil says : 

The farthest Thule will serve. 

— (Georgies, i, 30.) 

So much for the climates north of the 
■equator. In like manner we must speak of those 
which are south of the equator, six of which 
having corresponding names have been explored 
and may be called Antidia Meroes (Anti-climate 
of Meroe), Antidia Alexandrias, Antidia 
Rhodon, Antidia Rhomes, Antidia Borysthenes, 
from the Greek particle avri, which means op- 
posite or against. In the sixth climate toward 
the antarctic there are situated the farthest part 
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of Africa, recently discovered, the islands Zan- 
zibar, the lesser Java, and Seula (Sumatra ?), and 
the fourth part of the earth, which, because 
Amerigo discovered it, we may call Amerige, 
the land of Amerigo, so to speak, or America. 
It is of these southern climates that these words 
of Pomponius Mela, the geographer, must be 
understood, when he says: 

The habitable zones have the same seasons, but at 
different times of the year. The Antichthones inhabit 
the one, and we the other. The situation of the for- 
mer zone being unknown to us on account of the heat 
of the intervening zone, I can speak only of the situ- 
ation of the latter. — (Perieg. i, i, 9.) 

Here it should be remarked that each one of 
the climates generally bears products different 
from any other, inasmuch as the climates are 
different in character and are controlled by dif- 
ferent influences of the stars. Wherefore 
Vergil says : 

Nor can all climes all fruits of earth produce. 
******* 

Here blithelier springs the corn, and here the grape, 
Their earth is green with tender growth of trees 
And grass unbidden. See how from Tmolus comes 
The saffron’s fragrance, ivory from Ind, 

From Saba’s weakling sons their frankincense, 

Iron from the naked Chalybs, castor rank 
From Pontus, from Epirus the prize-palms 
O’ the mares of Elis. 

— (Georgies, i, 54-59, translated by Rhoades.) 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Of the Winds 

Since in the preceding pages we have men- 
tioned the winds now and then (when we 
spoke of the north pole, the south pole, etc.), 
and as it is understood that a knowledge of winds 
is of some importance, or rather of great ad- 
vantage, to cosmography, we shall for these 
reasons say something in this chapter about 
winds, also called spiritus and Jlatus (breeze). A 
wind, therefore, as defined by the philosophers, 
is an exhalation, warm and dry, moving later- 
ally around the earth, etc. 

Now, inasmuch as the sun has a triple rising 
and setting, the summer rising and setting, the 
equinoctial rising and setting, and the winter 
rising and setting, according to its relation to 
the two tropics and the equator, and inasmuch 
as there are also two sides — to the north and to 
the south, all of which have winds peculiar to 
them ; therefore it follows that there are twelve 
winds in all, three eastern, three western, three 
northern, and three southern. Of these the 
four which in the following diagram occupy the 
middle place are the principal winds ; the others 
are secondary. 
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East West 


Side 

Tropic of 
Cancer 

Kaikias 

Chorus 

Principal 

Equator 

Subsolanus 

Favonius or 
Zephyrus 

Side 

Tropic of 

Eurus or 

Africus or 

Capricorn 

Vulturnus 

Libs 



South 

North 

Side 


Euronotus 

Septentrio 

Principal 


Auster or 
Notus 

Aquilo or 
Boreas 

Side 


Libonotus 

Trachias or 
Circius 


The poets, however, by poetic license, ac- 
cording to their custom, instead of the principal 
winds use their secondary winds, which are also 
called side winds. Thus Ovid says: 

Far to the east 

Where Persian mountains greet the rising sun 
Eurus withdrew. Where sinking Phoebus’ rays 
Glow on the western shores mild Zephyr fled. 
Terrific Boreas frozen Scythia seiz’d. 

Beneath the icy bear. On southern climes 
From constant clouds the showery Auster rains. 

— (Metamorphoses, i, 61-66, translated by Howard.) 
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Of the Winds 

The east wind (Subsolanus), which is rendered 
by the sun purer and finer than the others, is 
very healthful. 

The west wind (Zephyrus), having a mixture 
of heat and moisture, melts the snows. Whence 
Vergil’s verse: 

Melts from the mountain’s hoar, and Zephyr’s breath 
Unbinds the crumbling clod. 

— (Georgies, i, 44, translated by Rhoades.) 

The south wind (Auster) frequently presages 
storms, hurricanes, and showers. Wherefore 
Ovid says: 

Notus rushes forth 
On pinions dropping rain. 

— (Metamorphoses, i, 264, translated 
by Howard.) 

The north wind (Aquilo), by reason of the 
severity of its cold, freezes the waters. 

And frosty winter with his north the sea’s face rough 
doth wear. 

— (Vergil, A£neid, iii, 285, translated by Morris.) 

In regard to these winds, I remember, our 
poet Gallinarius, a man of great learning, com- 
posed the following : 

Eurus and Subsolanus blow from the east. 

Zephyrus and Favonius fill the west with breezes. 
Auster and Notus rage on Libya’s farthest shores. 
Boreas and Aquilo cloud-dispelling threaten from the 
north. 
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The purpose of this little book is to write a « 
as a globe and as a projection. The globe I hav 
usually mark off and divide their farms by bounda 
tries of the world by the emblems of their rulers. 
Europe we have placed the eagles of the Roman I 
(which is the symbol of the Holy Father) we hav 
the Roman Church. The greater part of Africa 
are the emblems of the supreme Sultan of Babylon 
of Asia called Asia Minor we have surrounded wit 
symbol of the Sultan of the Turks, who rules Scyt 
Sarmatian Scythia. Asiatic Scythia we have mart 
Khan. A red cross symbolizes Prester John (wh< 
Biberith) ; and finally on the fourth division of th 
have placed the emblems of those sovereigns. . 
crosses shallow places in the sea where shipwreck 
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description of the world map, which we have designed, both 
e designed on a small scale, the map on a larger. As farmers 
ry lines, so it has been our endeavor to mark the chief coun- 
And (to begin with our own continent) in the middle of 
impire (which rule the kings of Europe), and with the key 
e enclosed almost the whole of Europe, which acknowledges 
and a part of Asia we have distinguished by crescents, which 
tia, the lord of all Egypt, and of a part of Asia. The part 
h a saffron-colored cross joined to a branding iron, which is the 
hia this side of the Imaus, the highest mountains of Asia and 
ced by anchors, which are the emblems of the great Tartar 
3 rules both eastern and southern India and who resides in 
te earth, discovered by the kings of Castile and Portugal, we 
And what is to be borne in mind, we have marked with 
may be feared. Herewith we close. 
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Of the Winds 

Although the north winds are naturally cold, 
they are softened because they pass through the 
torrid zone. This has been found to be true of 
the south wind, which passes through the torrid 
zone before it reaches us, as is shown in the 
following lines : 

Wherever the cold south wind goes, it rages 
and binds the waters with tight fetters. But 
until with its blast it passes through the torrid 
regions, it comes welcome to our shores and 
hurls back the merciless shafts of the north 
wind. The latter wind on the contrary, which 
deals harshly with us, slackening its flight, be- 
comes in like manner gentler in the lowest part 
of the globe. The other winds, where they 
direct their various courses, soon change, as they 
go, the natures which are proper to their homes. 

We have said enough about winds. We shall 
now insert a general map, indicating the poles, 
the axes, the circles, great as well as small, the 
east, the west, the five zones, the degrees of 
longitude and latitude, both on the earth and in 
the heavens, the parallels, the climates, the 
winds, etc. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Of Certain Elements of Cosmography 

It is clear from astronomical demonstrations 
that the whole earth is a point in comparison 
with the entire extent of the heavens; so that 
if the earth’s circumference be compared to the 
size of the celestial globe, it may be considered 
to have absolutely no extent. There is about a 
fourth part of this small region in the world 
which was known to Ptolemy and is inhabited 
by living beings like ourselves. Hitherto it has 
been divided into three parts, Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. 

Europe is bounded on the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the north by the British Ocean, on 
the east by the river Tanais (modern Don), Lake 
Maeotis (modern Sea of Azov), and the Black 
Sea, and on the south by the Mediterranean 
Sea. It includes Spain, Gaul, Germany, Raetia, 
Italy, Greece, and Sarmatia. Europe is so called 
after Europa, the daughter of King Agenor. 
While with a girl’s enthusiasm she was playing 
on the sea-shore accompanied by her Tyrian 
maidens and was gathering flowers in baskets, 
she is believed to have been carried off by 
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Jupiter, who assumed the form of a snow-white 
bull, and after being brought over the seas to 
Crete seated upon his back to have given her 
name to the land lying opposite. 

Africa is bounded on the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by the Ethiopian Ocean, 
on the north by the Mediterranean Sea, and on 
the east by the river Nile. It embraces the 
Mauritanias, viz., Tingitana (modern Tangiers) 
and Caesarea, inland Libya, Numidia (also called 
Mapalia), lesser Africa (in which is Carthage, 
formerly the constant rival of the Roman em- 
pire), Cyrenaica, Marmarica (modern Barca), 
Libya (by which name also the whole of Africa 
is called, from Libs, a king of Mauritania), in- 
land Ethiopia, Egypt, etc. It is called Africa 
because it is free from the severity of the cold. 

Asia, which fir surpasses the other divisions 
in size and in resources, is separated from 
Europe by the river Tanais (Don) and from 
Africa by the Isthmus, which stretching south- 
ward divides the Arabian and the Egyptian seas. 
The principal countries of Asia are Bithynia, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Pamphylia, Lydia, Cilicia, 
greater and lesser Armenia, Colchis, Hyrcania, 
Iberia, and Albania ; besides many other 
countries which it would only delay us to enu- 
merate one by one. Asia is so called after a 
queen of that name. 
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Of Certain Elements of Cosmography 

Now, these parts of the earth have been more 
extensively explored and a fourth part has been 
discovered by Amerigo Vespucci (as will be set 
forth in what follows). Inasmuch as both 
Europe and Asia received their names from 
women, I see no reason why any one should 
justly object to calling this part Amerige, i.e., 
the land of Amerigo, or America, after Amerigo, 
its discoverer, a man of great ability. Its posi- 
tion and the customs of its inhabitants may be 
clearly understood from the four voyages of 
Amerigo, which are subjoined. 

Thus the earth is now known to be divided 
into four parts. The first three parts are con- 
tinents, while the fourth is an island, inasmuch 
as it is found to be surrounded on all sides by 
the ocean. Although there is only one ocean, 
just as there is only one earth, yet, being marked 
by many seas and filled with numberless islands, 
it takes various names. These names may be 
found in the Cosmography, and Priscian in his 
translation of Dionysius enumerates them in the 
following lines: 

“ The vast abyss of the ocean, however, sur- 
rounds the earth on every side ; but the ocean, 
although there is only one, takes many names. 
In the western countries it is called the Atlantic 
Ocean, but in the north, where the Arimaspi 
are ever warring, it is called the sluggish sea, 
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the Saturnian Sea, and by others the Dead Sea, 
******* 

Where, however, the sun rises with its first 
light, they call it the Eastern or the Indian Sea. 
But where the inclined pole receives the burn- 
ing south wind, it is called the Ethiopian or the 
Red Sea, 

***** * * 

Thus the great ocean, known under various 

names, encircles the whole world; 

******* 

“Of its arms the first that stretches out 
breaks through Spain with its waves, and extends 
from the shores of Libya to the coast of Pam- 
phylia. This is smaller than the rest. A larger 
gulf is the one that enters into the Caspian land, 
which receives it from the vast waters of the 
north. The arm of the sea which Tethys (the 
ocean) rules as the Saturnian Sea is called the 
Caspian or the Hyrcanian. But of the two gulfs 
that come from the south sea, one, the Persian, 
running northward, forms a deep sea, lying op- 
posite the country where the Caspian waves 
roll ; while the other rolls and beats the shores 
of Panchsea and extends to the south opposite to 
the Euxine Sea. 

******* 

“ Let us begin in regular order with the 
waters of the Atlantic, which Cadiz makes 
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famous by Hercules’ gift of the pillar, where 
Atlas, standing on a mountain, holds up the 
columns that support the heavens. The first 
sea is the Iberian, which separates Europe from 
Libya, washing the shores of both. On either 
side are the pillars. Both face the shores, the 
one looking toward Libya, the other toward 
Europe. Then comes the Gallic Sea, which 
beats the Celtic shores. After this the sea, 
called by the name of the Ligurians, where the 
masters of the world grew up on Latin soil, ex- 
tends from the north to Leucopetra ; where the 
island of Sicily with its curving shore forms a 
strait. Cyrnos (modern Corsica) is washed by 
the waters that bear its name and flow between 
the Sardinian Sea and the Celtic. Then rolls 
the surging tide of the Tyrrhenian Sea, turning 
toward the south ; it enters the sea of Sicily, 
which turns toward the east and spreading far 
from the shores of Pachynum extends to Crete, 
a steep rock, which stands out of the sea, where 
powerful Gortyna and Phaestum are situated in the 
midst of the fields. This rock, resembling with 
its peak the forehead of a ram, the Greeks have 
justly called Kpiov pkxoonov (ram’s forehead). The 
sea of Sicily ends at Mt. Garganus on the coast 
of Apulia. 

“Beginning there the vast Adriatic extends 
toward the northwest. There also is the Ionian 
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Sea, famous throughout the world. It separates 
two shores, which, however, meet in one point. 
On the right fertile Illyria extends, and next to 
this the land of the warlike Dalmatians. But its 
left is bounded by the Ausonian peninsula, whose 
curving shores the three seas, the Tyrrhenian, 
the Sicilian, and the vast Adriatic, encircle on 
all sides. Each of these seas within its limits 
has a wind peculiar to itself. The west wind 
lashes the Tyrrhenian, the south wind the Sicil- 
ian, while the east wind breaks the waters of the 
Adriatic which roll beneath its blasts. 

“ Leaving Sicily the sea spreads its deep ex- 
panse to the greater Syrtis which the coast of 
Libya encircles. After the greater Syrtis passes 
into the lesser, the two seas beat far and wide 
upon the re-echoing shores. From Sicily the 
Cretan Sea stretches out toward the east as far 
as Salmonis, which is said to be the eastern 
end of Crete. 

“ Next come two vast seas with dark waves, 
lashed by the north wind coming from Ismarus, 
which rushes straight down from the regions of 
the north. The first, called the Pharian Sea, 
washes the base of a steep mountain. The 
•second is the Sidonian Sea, which turns toward 
the north, where the gulf of Issus joins it. This 
sea does not continue far in a straight line ; for 
it is broken by the shores of Cilicia. Then 
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bending westward it winds like a dragon be- 
cause, forcing its way through the mountains, it 
devastates the hills and worries the forests. Its 
end bounds Pamphylia and surrounds the Chel- 
idonian rocks. Far off to the west it ends near 
the heights of Patara. 

“Next look again toward the north and be- 
hold the iEgean Sea, whose waves exceed those 
of all other seas, and whose vast waters surround 
the scattered Cyclades. It ends near Imbros and 
Tenedos, near the narrow strait through which 
the waters of the Propontis issue, beyond which 
Asia with its great peoples extends to the south, 
where the wide peninsula stretches out. Then 
comes the Thracian Bosporus, the mouth of the 
Black Sea. In the whole world they say there 
is no strait narrower than this. There are found 
the Symplegades, close together. There to the 
east the Black Sea spreads out, situated in a 
northeasterly direction. From either side a 
promontory stands out in the middle of the 
waters ; one, coming from Asia on the south, is 
called Carambis ; the other on the opposite side 
juts out from the confines of Europe and is 
called Kpiou phoanov (ram’s forehead.) They 
face each other, therefore, separated by a sea so 
wide that a ship can cross it only in three days. 
Thus you may see the Black Sea looking like a 
double sea, resembling the curve of a bow, which 
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is bent when the string is drawn tight. The 
right side resembles the string, for it forms a 
straight line, outside of which line is found 
Carambis only, which projects toward the north. 
But the coast that encloses the sea on the left 
side, making two turns, describes the arc of the 
bow. Into this sea toward the north Lake 
Maeotis (modern Sea of Azov) enters, enclosed 
on all sides by the land of the Scythians, who 
call Lake Maeotis the mother of the Black Sea. 
Indeed, here the violent sea bursts forth in a 
great stream, rushing across the Cimmerian 
Bosporus (modern Crimea), in those cold regions 
where the Cimmerians dwell at the foot of 
Taurus. Such is the picture of the ocean ; such 
the glittering appearance of the deep.” 

(Priscian, Periegesis, 37, foil., ed. of Krehl.) 

The sea, as we have said before, is full of 
islands, of which the largest and the most im- 
portant, according to Ptolemy, are the fol- 

Taprobane (modern Ceylon), in the Indian 
Ocean under the equator ; Albion, also called 
Britain and England ; Sardinia, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea ; Candia, also called Crete, in the 
JEge an Sea ; Selandia ; Sicily, in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea ; Corsica ; Cyprus. 

Unknown to Ptolemy : Madagascar, in the 
Prasodes Sea ; Zanzibar ; Java, in the East Indian 
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Ocean ; Angama ; Peuta, in the Indian Ocean ; 
Seula ; Zipangri (Japan), in the Western Ocean. 

Of these Priscian says : 

“These are the large islands which the waters 
of the ocean surround. There are many other 
smaller islands, scattered about in different parts 
of the world, that are unknown, and that are 
either difficult of access to hardy sailors or suit- 
able for harbors. Their names I cannot easily 
express in verse.” 

(Periegesis, 609-613.) 

In order to be able to find out the distance 
between one place and another, the elevation of 
the pole must first be considered. It should 
therefore be briefly remarked that, as is clear 
from what precedes, both poles are on the hor- 
izon for those who live on the parallel of the 
equator. But as one goes toward the north, the 
elevation of the pole increases the farther one 
goes away from the equator. This elevation of 
the pole indicates the distance of places from 
the equator. For the distance of any place from 
the equator varies as the elevation of the pole at 
that place. From this the number of miles is 
easily ascertained, if you will multiply the 
number of degrees of elevation of the pole. But 
according to Ptolemy, from the equator to the 
arctic pole miles are not equal in all parts of the 
world. For any one of the degrees from the 
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first degree of the equator up to the twelfth 
contains sixty Italian miles, which are equivalent 
to fifteen German miles, four Italian miles being 
generally reckoned equal to one German mile. 
Any degree from the twelfth degree up to the 
twenty-fifth contains fifty-nine miles, or fourteen 
and three-quarter German miles. 

In order to- make the matter clearer, we shall 
insert the following table : 

Degrees Degrees Italian Miles German Miles 

Equator — 

Tropic — 


Arctic Circle- 
Arctic Pole — 

In like manner from the equator to either 
arctic or antarctic pole the number of miles in 
a degree of latitude varies. If you wish to find 
out the number of miles between one place and 
another, examine carefully in what degree of 
latitude the two places are and how many de- 
grees there are between them ; then find out 
from the above table how many miles there are 
in a degree of that kind, and multiply this number 
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by the number of degrees between the places. The 
result will be the number of miles between them. 
Since these will be Italian miles, divide by four 
and you will have German miles. 

All that has been said by way of introduction 
to the Cosmography will be sufficient, if we 
merely advise you that in designing the sheets 
of our world-map we have not followed Ptolemy 
in every respect, particularly as regards the new 
lands, where on the marine charts we observe 
that the equator is placed otherwise than Ptolemy 
represented it. Therefore those who notice this 
ought not to find fault with us, for we have 
done so purposely, because in this we have fol- 
lowed Ptolemy, and elsewhere the marine charts. 
Ptolemy himself, in the fifth chapter of his first 
book, says that he was not acquainted with all 
parts of the continent on account of its great 
size, that the position of some parts on account 
of the carelessness of travelers was not correctly 
handed down to him, and that there are other 
parts which happen at different times to have 
undergone variations on account of the cata- 
clysms or changes in consequence of which they 
are known to have been partly broken up. It 
has been necessary therefore, as he himself says 
he also had to do, to pay more attention to the 
information gathered in our own times. We 
have therefore arranged matters so that in 
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the plane projection we have followed Ptolemy 
as regards the new lands and some other 
things, while on the globe, which accom- 
panies the plane, we have followed the 
description of Amerigo that we subjoin. 

APPENDIX 

Before closing, we shall add to the forego- 
ing, as an appendix or corollary, a quadrant, by 
which may be determined the elevation of the 
pole, the zenith, the center of the horizon, and 
the climates ; although, if rightly considered, 
this quadrant, of which we shall speak, has a 
bearing on this subject. For a cosmographer 
ought to know especially the elevation of the 
pole, the zenith, and the climates of the earth. 
This quadrant, then, is constructed in the fol- 
lowing way. Divide any circle into four parts 
in such a way that the two diameters intersect 
at the center at right angles. One of these, 
which has sights at either end, will represent 
the axis of the poles of the world, the other the 
equator. Then divide that part of the circle 
which is between the semi-axis that has the 
sights and the other semi-diameter into ninety 
parts and the opposite part also into the same 
number, fix a plumb-line to the center, and 
your quadrant will be ready. The quadrant is 
used as follows : turn it so that you will see the 
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pole directly through the openings in the sights 
and then toward the climate and the degree to 
which the plumb-line will fall. Your region, as 
well as your zenith and the center of your horizon, 
lies in that climate and at that degree of elevation. 
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Appendix 

Having now finished the chapters that we 
proposed to take up, we shall here include the 
distant voyages of Vespucci, setting forth the 
consequences of the several facts as they bear 
upon our plan. 

THE END OF THE OUTLINES 
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PHILESIUS, BORN IN THE VOSGES 
To the Reader 

Where the fields enriched by the papyrus- 
producing Siris flower and the lakes of the 
Moon give birth to mighty rivers, on the right 
are the mountains of Ius, Danchis, and Mascha, 
at the foot of which dwell the Ethiopians. 
From this region rises Africus (southwest wind), 
which with Libonotus (west-southwest wind) 
blows over the heated lands. From the other 
direction blows Vulturnus (east-southeast wind) 
upon a sweltering people, coming, as it does, in 
its rapid course over the Indian Ocean. There 
under the equator lies Taprobana, while Bassa 
is seen in the Prasodes Sea. Beyond Ethiopia 
and Bassa in the sea lies a land unknown to your 
maps, Ptolemy, situated under the tropic of 
Capricorn and its companion Aquarius. To the 
right lies a land encircled by the vast ocean and 
inhabited by a race of naked men. This land 
was discovered by him whom fair Lusitania 
boasts of as her king, and who sent a fleet across 
the sea. But why say more ? The position and 
the customs of the newly-discovered race are 
set forth in Amerigo’s book. Read this, honest 
reader, with all sincerity and do not imitate the 
rhinoceros. 

THE END 
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THE FOUR VOYAGES OF AMERIGO 
VESPUCCI 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH INTO LATIN 


The Translator's Decasticb to the Reader. 

You who will read, perchance, this slender tome 
Will find within a voyage deftly told. 

It tells of lands and peoples lately found ; 

A novel tale well suited to amuse. 

A worthy task for Maro’s lofty pen, 

Which dressed in noble words a theme sublime. 
He who the Trojan heroes wand’ring sang 
Should eke have sung thy voyages, Vespucci. 
When in our book you’ve visited these lands, 
The contents probe ; ’tis not the writer’s care. 

Distich to the Reader. 

Since what is new and well told pleases you, 

I bring you what’s amusing here and new. 

THE END. 
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THE FOUR VOYAGES OF 
AMERIGO VESPUCCI 

To the most illustrious Ren6, King of Jeru- 
salem and of Sicily, Duke of Lorraine and Bar, 
Amerigo Vespucci pays humble homage and 
presents appropriate recommendations. 

Perchance, most illustrious King, your maj- 
esty will be astonished at my foolhardiness, be- 
cause I feel no apprehension in addressing to 
you the present long letter, even though I know 
you to be incessantly occupied with matters of 
the highest importance and with numerous affairs 
of State. And I shall be considered not only 
a presumptuous man but one who has accom- 
plished a useless work in undertaking to send 
you also a story which hardly concerns your 
position, addressed by name to Ferdinand, King 
of Castile, and written in an unattractive and 
quite unpolished style, as if I were a man un- 
acquainted with the Muses and a stranger to the 
refining influence of learning. My trust in your 
merits, and the absolute truth of the following 
accounts (on matters which neither ancient nor 
modern authors have written), will perhaps ex- 
cuse me to your Majesty. 
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I was urged to write chiefly by the bearer of 
the present letters, Benvenuto, an humble servant 
of your Majesty and a friend of whom I need not 
be ashamed. When this gentleman found me at 
Lisbon, he begged me to acquaint your Majesty 
with the things seen by me during my four 
voyages to different quarters of the globe. For, 
you must know that I have completed four 
voyages of discovery to new lands : two of them 
were undertaken by the order of Ferdinand, the 
illustrious King of Castile, and carried me 
toward the west, through the Great Gulf of the 
Ocean; the other two were undertaken at the 
command of Manuel, King of Portugal, and 
carried me toward the south. 

I have therefore prepared myself for the task 
urged upon me by Benvenuto, hoping that your 
Majesty will not exclude me from the number 
of your insignificant servants, especially if you 
recollect that formerly we were good friends. I 
refer to the years of our youth, when we were 
fellow-students, and together drank in the ele- 
ments of grammar under the holy and vener- 
able friar of St. Mark, my uncle. Friar 
Giorgio Antonio Vespucci — a man of good life 
and tried learning. Had it been possible for me 
to follow in his footsteps, 1 should be quite a 
different man to-day, as Petrarch says. How- 
ever that may be, I am not ashamed of being 
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what I am ; for I have always taken pleasure in 
virtue for its own sake and in scholarship. If, 
then, these narratives give you no pleasure what- 
ever, I shall repeat the words which Pliny once 
wrote to Maecenas, “Formerly you were wont 
to take delight in my pleasantry.” Your 
Majesty, it is true, is ever occupied with 
affairs of State ; still, you can secretly steal just 
a little time in which to read these accounts, 
trifling though they be. I assure you that their 
very novelty will please. You will find in these 
pages no slight relief from the wasting cares and 
problems of government. My book will serve 
you as the sweet fennel, which, when taken 
after meals, is wont to leave a pleasant breath 
and to promote a better digestion. 

If, by chance, I have been more prolix than 
the subject warrants, I crave your indulgence. 

Farewell. 
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Most illustrious King! Your Majesty must 
know that I came to this country primarily as 
a merchant. I continued in that career for the 
space of four years. But when I observed the 
various changes of fortune, and saw how vain 
and fleeting riches are, and how for a time they 
lift man to the top of the wheel and then hurl 
him headlong to the bottom — him, who had 
boasted of wide possessions ; — when I saw all this, 
and after I had personally suffered such experi- 
ences, I determined to abandon the business 
career and to devote all my efforts to worthier 
and more enduring ends. 

And so I set about visiting different parts of 
the world and seeing its many wonders. Both 
time and place were favorable to my plans. For 
Ferdinand, King of Castile, was at that time 
fitting out four ships to discover new lands in 
the west, and His Highness made me one of that 
company of explorers. We set sail from the 
harbor of Cadiz on the 20th of May, 1497, 
making our way through the Great Gulf of the 
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Ocean. This voyage lasted eighteen months, 
during which we discovered many lands and 
almost countless islands (inhabited as a general 
rule), of which our forefathers make absolutely 
no mention. I conclude from this that the 
ancients had no knowledge of their existence. 
I may be mistaken; but I remember read- 
ing somewhere that they believed the sea 
to be free and uninhabited. Our poet Dante 
himself was of this opinion, when, in the 
1 8 th canto of the Inferno, he pictures the 
death of Ulysses. From the following pages, 
however, your Majesty will learn of the marvels 
I saw. 

A description of the chief lands and of various 
islands, of which ancient authors make no men- 
tion, but which recently, in the 1497th year 
from the incarnation of Our Lord, were discov- 
ered in the course of four ocean voyages under- 
taken by order of their Serene Highnesses of 
Spain and Portugal. Of these voyages, two 
were through the western sea, by order of King 
Ferdinand of Castile; the remaining two were 
through southern waters, by order of Manuel, 
King of Portugal. To the above-mentioned 
Lord Ferdinand, King of Castile, Amerigo 
Vespucci, one of the foremost captains and com- 
manders of that fleet, dedicates the following 
account of the new lands and islands. 
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In the year of Our Lord 1497, on ^e 20th 
day of May, we set sail from the harbor of Cadiz 
in four ships. On our first run, with the wind 
blowing between the south and the southwest', 
we made the islands formerly called the Fortu- 
nate Islands, but now the Grand Canary, situated 
at the edge of the inhabited west and within the 
third climate. At this place, the North Pole 
rises 2 7^ degrees above the horizon, the islands 
themselves being 280 leagues from the city of 
Lisbon, in which this present pamphlet was 
written. There we spent almost eight days, 
providing ourselves with fuel and water and 
other necessary things. Then, after first offer- 
ing our prayers to God, we raised and spread our 
sails to the wind, shaping our course to the west, 
with a point to southwest. We kept on this 
course for some time, and just as the 27th day 
was past we reached an unknown land, the main- 
land as we thought. It was distant from the 
islands of the Grand Canary 1 000 leagues, more 
or less ; it was inhabited, and was situated in the 
Torrid Zone. This we ascertained from the 
following observations: that the North Pole 
rises 1 6 degrees above the horizon of this new 
land, and that it is 75 degrees more to the west 

‘Vespucci names the wind according to the point toward which 
it blows. 
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than the islands of Grand Canary — at least so all 
our instruments showed. 

Here we dropped the bow anchors and sta- 
tioned our fleet a league and a half from the 
shore. We then lowered a few boats, and, fill- 
ing them with armed men, we pulled as far as 
the land. The moment we approached, we re- 
joiced not a little to see hordes of naked people 
running along the shore. Indeed, all those whom 
we saw going about naked seemed also to be 
exceedingly astonished at us, I suppose because 
they noticed that we wore clothing, and pre- 
sented a different appearance from them. When 
they realized that we had actually arrived, they 
all fled to a hill near by ; and though we beck- 
oned to them and made signs of peace and friend- 
ship, we could not induce them to approach. 
When night closed rapidly upon us, we felt some 
fear in trusting our ships in such a dangerous 
roadstead, for there was here no protection against 
violent seas. We therefore agreed to depart 
early the next morning in search of some harbor 
where we might station our ships in a safe 
anchorage. After we had formed this resolu- 
tion, we spread our sails to a gentle breeze blow- 
ing along the shore, keeping land always in sight 
and continually seeing the inhabitants along the 
beach. In this way we sailed for two whole 
days, and discovered a place quite suited to our 
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ships, where we anchored only one-half a league 
from the land. Here we again saw countless 
hordes of people. Desiring to see them close by 
and to speak with them, on that very day we 
approached the shore in our boats and skiffs, and 
then we landed in good order, about forty 
strong. The natives, however, showed them- 
selves very loath to approach us or have any- 
thing to do with us. We could do nothing to 
induce them to speak with us or to enter upon 
any kind of communication. But finally, by 
dint of much labor undertaken with this one 
purpose in view, we managed to allure a few of 
them by giving them little bells and mirrors and 
pieces of crystal and other such trifles. In this 
way they became quite easy about us. They now 
came to meet us, and in fact to treat concerning 
terms of peace and friendship. At nightfall we 
took leave of them and returned to our ships. 
The next day, when the sun was quite risen, we 
again saw upon the beach an endless number of 
men and women, the latter carrying their chil- 
dren with them. We furthermore noticed that 
they were bringing with them all their house- 
hold utensils, which will be described below in 
their proper place. The nearer we approached 
the shore, more and more of the natives jumped 
into the water (for there are many expert 
swimmers among them), and swam out the dis- 
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tance of a crossbow shot to meet us. They re- 
ceived us kindly, and in fact mingled among us 
with as complete assurance as if we had often 
met before and had frequently had dealings to- 
gether. At this we were then very little pleased. 

And now (so far as occasion permits), we shall 
devote some space to a description of their cus- 
toms, — such as we were able to observe. 

ON THE CUSTOMS OF THE NATIVES AND THEIR 
MODE OF LIFE 

In regard to their life and customs, all of 
them, both men and women, go about entirely 
naked, with no more covering for their private 
parts than when they were born. The men are 
of medium size, but are very well proportioned. 
The color of their skin approaches red, like the 
hair of a lion, and I believe that, if it were 
their custom to wear clothing, they would be as 
fairskinned as we are. They have no hair on 
their body, with the exception of that on the 
head, which is long and black, particularly that 
of the women, who are beautiful for this very 
reason. Their features are not very handsome, 
because they have broad cheek-bones like the 
Tartars. They do not allow any hair to grow 
on their eyebrows nor their eyelids nor any- 
where on their body (with the exception of the 
head), for this reason, — because they deem it 
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coarse and animal-like to have hair on the 
body. 

All of them, both men and women, are grace- 
ful in walking and swift in running. Indeed, 
even their women (as we have often witnessed) 
think nothing of running a league or two, 
wherein they greatly excel us Christians. They 
all swim remarkably well, in fact better than 
one would believe possible ; and the women are 
far better swimmers than the men, a statement 
which I can make with authority, for we fre- 
quently saw them swim in the sea for two 
leagues without any assistance whatsoever. 

Their weapons are the bow and arrow, which 
they have learned to make very skillfully. They 
are unacquainted with iron and the metals, and 
consequently, in place of iron, they tip their 
arrows with the teeth of animals and fishes, and 
they also often harden the arrows by burning 
their ends. They are expert archers, with the 
result that they strike with their arrows what- 
ever they aim at. In some places also the wo- 
men are very skillful with the bow and arrow. 
They have other weapons also, such as spears or 
stakes sharpened at the ends, and clubs with 
wonderfully carved heads. 

They are wont to wage war upon neighbors 
speaking a different language, fighting most 
mercilessly and sparing none, except to reserve 
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them for more cruel torture later. When they 
go forth to battle, they take their wives with 
them, not that they too may participate in the 
fight, but that they may carry behind the fight- 
ing men all the necessary provisions. For, as 
we ourselves have often seen, any woman among 
them can place on her back, and then carry for 
thirty or forty leagues, a greater burden than a 
man (and even a strong man) can lift from the 
ground. They have no generals and no cap- 
tains ; in fact, since every one is his own 
leader, they go forth to war in no definite order. 
They never fight for power or territory, or for 
any other improper motive. Their one cause 
for war is an enmity of long standing, implanted 
in them from olden times. When questioned 
concerning the cause of such hostility, they give 
no other reason except that it is to avenge the 
death of their ancestors. Living as they do in 
perfect liberty, and obeying no man’s word, they 
have neither king nor lord. 

They are, however, especially inclined to war, 
and gird themselves for braver efforts when one 
of their own number is either a captive in the 
hands of the enemy or has been killed by them. 
In that case the oldest blood-relation of the pris- 
oner or murdered man rises, rushes forth into 
the roads and villages, shouting and calling upon 
all, and urging them to hasten into battle with 
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him to avenge the death of his kinsman. All 
are quickly stirred to the same feeling, gird 
themselves for the fight and make a sudden dash 
upon their enemies. 

They observe no laws, and execute no justice. 
They do not punish their evildoers; indeed, not 
even the parents rebuke or chastise their chil- 
dren ; and, wonderful to relate, we several times 
saw them quarrel among themselves. They are 
simple in their speech, but very shrewd and 
crafty. They speak rarely ; and when they do 
speak, it is in a low tone, using the same sounds 
as we. On the whole they shape their words 
either on the teeth or the lips, employing, of 
course, different words from those of our lan- 
guage. They have many different idioms, for 
we found such a variety of tongues in every 
hundred leagues that they do not understand 
one another. 

They observe most barbarous customs in their 
eating ; indeed, they do not take their meals at 
any fixed hours, but eat whenever they are so 
inclined, whether it be day or night. At meals 
they recline on the ground, and do not use either 
tablecloths or napkins, being entirely unac- 
quainted with linen and other kinds of cloth. 
The food is served in earthen pots which they 
make themselves, or else in receptacles made out 
of half-gourds. They sleep in a species of large 
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net made of cotton and suspended in the air ; 
and though this mode of sleeping may appear 
odd and uncomfortable, I testify that, on the 
contrary, it is very pleasant; for it was fre- 
quently my lot to sleep in such nets, and I had 
a feeling of greater comfort then than when 
under the coverlets which we had with us. 

In their person they are neat and clean, for 
the reason that they bathe very frequently. 

s|e :je :je :je :j: 

In their sexual intercourse they have no legal 
obligations. In fact, each man has as many wives 
as he covets, and he can repudiate them later 
whenever he pleases, without its being considered 
an injustice or disgrace, and the women enjoy 
the same rights as the men. The men are not 
very jealous; they are, however, very sensual. 
The women are even more so than the men. I 
have deemed it best (in the name of decency) to 
pass over in silence their many arts to gratify 
their insatiable lust. They are very prolific in 
bearing children, and do not omit performing 
their usual labors and tasks during the period of 
pregnancy. They are delivered with very little 
pain, — so true is this that on the very next day 
they are completely recovered and move about 
everywhere with perfect ease. In fact, imme- 
diately after the delivery they go to some stream 
to wash, and then come out of the water as 
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whole and as clean as fishes. However, they 
are of such a cruel nature and harbor such vio- 
lent hatreds that, if the husbands chance to anger 
them, they immediately commit some wrong. 
For instance, to appease their great wrath, they 
kill the fetus within their own wombs, and then 
cause an abortion. In this way countless off- 
spring are destroyed. They have handsome, well- 
proportioned and well-knit figures; indeed, no 
blemish can possibly be discovered in them. . . . 

No one of this race, as far as we saw, ob- 
served any religious law. They can not justly be 
called either Jews or Moors ; nay, they are far 
worse than the gentiles themselves or the pagans, 
for we could not discover that they performed 
any sacrifices nor that they had any special 
places or houses of worship. Since their life is 
so entirely given over to pleasure, I should style 
it Epicurean. 

They hold their habitations in common. 
Their dwellings are bell-shaped, and are strongly 
built of large trees fastened together, and covered 
with palm leaves, which offer ample protection 
against the winds and storms. In some places 
these dwellings were so large that we found as 
many as six hundred persons living in a single 
building. Of all these dwellings we found that 
eight were most thickly populated ; in fact, that 
ten thousand souls lived within them at one and 
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the same time. Every eight or seven years they 
move the seat of their abodes. When asked the 
reason for this, they gave a most natural answer. 
They said that it was on account of the con- 
tinual heat of a strong sun, and because, from 
dwelling too long in the same place, the air 
became infected and contaminated, and brought 
about various diseases of the body. And in truth, 
their point seemed to us to be well taken. 

Their riches consist of variegated birds’ 
feathers, and of strings of beads (like our pater 
noster s'), made of fish bones, or of green or 
white stones. These they wear as ornaments on 
the forehead, or suspended from their lips and 
ears. Many other such useless trifles are con- 
sidered riches by them, things to which we 
attach no value whatever. Among them there 
is neither buying nor selling, nor is there an 
exchange of commodities, for they are quite 
content with what nature freely offers them. 
They do not value gold, nor pearls, nor gems, 
nor such other things as we consider precious 
here in Europe. In fact they almost despise them, 
and take no pains to acquire them. In giving, 
they are by nature so very generous that they 
never deny anything that is asked of them. 
But as soon as they have admitted any one to 
their friendship, they are just as eager to ask and 
to receive. The greatest and surest seal of their 
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friendship is this : that they place at the disposal 
of their friends their own wives and daughters, 
both parents considering themselves highly 
honored if any one deigns to lead their daughter 
(even though yet a maiden) into concubinage. 
In this way (as I have said) they seal the bond 
of their friendship. 

In burying the dead they follow many differ- 
ent customs. Some, indeed, follow the practice 
of inhumation, placing at the head water and 
food, for they believe that the dead will eat and 
subsist thereupon. But there is no further grief 
at their departure, and they perform no other 
ceremonies. In some places a most barbarous 
and inhuman rite is practised. When any one 
of their fellow-tribesmen is believed to be at the 
point of death, his relations take him into some 
great forest, where they place him in one of 
those nets in which they are accustomed to 
sleep. They then suspend him thus reclining 
between two trees, dance around him for a 
whole day, and then at nightfall return to their 
habitations, leaving at the head of the dying 
man water and food to last him about four days. 
If at the end of this period the sick man can 
eat and drink, becomes convalescent, regains his 
health, and returns to his own habitation, then 
all his relations, whether by blood or marriage, 
welcome him with the greatest ceremonies. But 
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there are few who can pass safely through so 
severe an ordeal. Indeed, no one ever visits 
the sick man after he is abandoned in the 
woods. Should he, therefore, chance to die, he 
receives no further burial. They have many 
other savage rites of burial, which I shall not 
mention, to avoid the charge of being too 
prolix. 

In their sicknesses they employ many differ- 
ent kinds of medicines, so different from ours 
and so discordant with our ideas that we won- 
dered not a little how any one could possibly 
survive. For, as we learned from frequent ex- 
perience, if any one of them is sick with fever, 
they immerse and bathe him in very cold water 
just when the fever is at its height. Then they 
compel him to run back and forth for two hours 
around a very warm fire until he is fairly aglow 
with heat, and finally lead him off to sleep. We 
saw very many of them restored to health by 
this treatment. Very frequently they practise 
also dieting as one of their cures, for they can 
do without food and drink for three or four 
days. Again, they commonly draw blood, not 
from their arms (with the exception of the 
shoulder-blade), but from their loins and the 
calves of their legs. Often they bring about 
vomiting by chewing certain herbs which they 
use as medicines; and they have, in addition, 
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many other cures and remedies which it would 
be tedious to enumerate. 

They are full-blooded and phlegmatic, owing 
to the food they eat, which consists chiefly of 
roots, fruits, herbs, and Ashes of different kinds. 
They do not raise crops of spelt or of any other 
grain. Their most common food is a certain 
root which they grind into a fairly good flour 
and which some of the natives call iucha y others 
chambi, and still others ygnami. 1 They very 
rarely eat flesh, with the exception of human 
flesh ; and in this they are so inhuman and so 
savage as to outdo even the wild animals. In- 
deed, all the enemies whom they either kill or 
capture, without discriminating between the men 
and the women, are relished by them with such 
savageness that nothing more barbarous and 
cruel can either be seen or heard of. Time and 
again it fell to my lot to see them engaged 
in this savage and brutal practice, while they 
expressed their wonder that we did not likewise 
eat our enemies. Your royal Majesty may rest 
assured on this point, that their numerous cus- 
toms are all so barbarous that I can not describe 
them adequately here. Therefore, considering 
the many, many things I saw in my four voy- 
ages — things so entirely different from our cus- 
toms and manners — I have prepared and com- 

1 The Italian text gives iuca, caxabi , and ignamu 
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pleted a work which I have entitled “The 
Four Voyages.” In this book I have collected 
the greater part of the things I saw, and have 
described them as clearly as my small ability 
would permit. I have not, however, published 
it as yet. In this work, each topic is given 
more careful and individual attention, and there- 
fore in the present pamphlet I shall merely 
touch upon them, making only general state- 
ments. And so I return to complete the ac- 
count of our first voyage, from which I have 
made a short digression. 

In the beginning of our voyage we did not 
see anything of great value except a few traces 
of gold, and this only because they pointed out 
to us several proofs of its existence in the soil. 
I suppose we should have learned much more, 
had we been able to understand their language. 
In truth, this land is so happily situated that 
it could not be improved. We unanimously 
agreed, however, to leave it and to continue our 
voyage further. And so, keeping land always in 
sight, and tacking frequently, we visited many 
ports, in the meanwhile entering upon com- 
munications with many different tribes of those 
regions. After some days we made a certain 
harbor in which it pleased God to deliver us 
from a great danger. 

As soon as we entered this harbor, we dis- 
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covered that their whole population, that is to 
say, the entire village, had houses built in the 
water, as at Venice. There were in all about 
twenty large houses, built in the shape of bells 
(as we have said above), and resting firmly upon 
strong wooden piles. In front of the doors of 
each house drawbridges had been erected, over 
which one could pass from one hut to another 
as if over a well-constructed road. As soon as 
the inhabitants of this settlement noticed us they 
were seized with great fear, and immediately 
raised the drawbridges to defend themselves 
against us, and hid themselves within their 
houses. While we were watching their actions 
with some degree of wonder, lo and behold 
about twelve of their boats (which are hollowed 
out of the trunk of a single tree) came over the 
water to meet us. The occupants of these 
boats looked at us and at our clothes with 
wonder, and rowed about us in every direction, 
but continued to examine us from a distance. 
We on our part were similarly observing them, 
making many signs of friendship to urge them 
to approach us without fear. But it was of no 
avail. Seeing their reluctance, we began to row 
in their direction. They did not await our 
arrival, but immediately fled to the shore, mak- 
ing signs to us that we should await their return, 
which (they signified) would be shortly. There- 
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upon they hurried to a nearby hill, returning 
thence accompanied by sixteen maidens. With 
these they embarked in the above-mentioned 
boats and straightway returned to us. Of the 
maidens, four were then placed in each one of 
our ships, a proceeding which, as your Majesty 
may well believe, astonished us not a little. 
Then they went back and forth among our ships 
with their canoes, and spoke to us in such 
kindly manner that we began to consider them 
our trusty friends. While all this was going on, 
behold a large crowd began to swim from their 
houses (already described) and to advance in our 
direction. Though they advanced, further and 
further, and though they were now nearing our 
ships, we entertained not the slightest suspicion 
of their actions. At this point, however, we saw 
some old women standing at the doors of their 
houses, shouting wildly and filling the air with 
their cries, and tearing their hair in great distress. 
We now began to suspect that some great 
danger was threatening. Immediately the girls 
who had been placed on board our ships leaped 
into the sea. Those who were in the canoes 
pulled off a short distance, drew their bows and 
began to make a vigorous attack upon us. More- 
over, those who had started from their houses 
and were swimming over the sea toward us, 
were, each one of them, carrying a lance under 
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water. This was sure proof of their treachery, 
and we began not only to defend ourselves with 
spirit, but also to inflict serious injuries upon 
them. In fact, we wrecked and sank many of 
the canoes, with great loss of life to their occu- 
pants, — a loss which became even greater be- 
cause the natives abandoned their canoes entirely 
and swam to the shore. About twenty of them 
were killed and many more were wounded. Of 
ours only five were injured, all of whom were re- 
stored to health, with the help of God. We 
managed to capture two of the girls and three 
men. Later we visited the houses of the settle- 
ment, and upon entering found them occupied 
only by two old women and a sick man. We 
did not set fire to the houses for this reason, 
that we feared lest our consciences would prick 
us. We then returned to the ships with our 
five captives and put them in irons, except the 
girls. At night, however, both girls and one 
of the men very shrewdly effected their escape. 

On the following day we agreed to leave that 
port and to sail on along the coast. After a run 
of about eighty leagues we came to another 
tribe entirely different from the former in lan- 
guage and customs. We anchored the fleet and 
approached the shore in our small boats. Here 
we saw a crowd of about 4,000 persons on the 
beach. As soon as they realized that we were 
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about to land, they no longer remained where 
they were, but fled to the woods and forests, 
abandoning on the shore everything which they 
had had with them. Leaping upon the land, 
we advanced along a road leading to the forest 
about as far as a crossbow shot. We soon came 
upon many tents which had been pitched there 
by that tribe for the Ashing season. Within 
them, many Ares had been built for cooking 
their meals, and animals and Ashes of various 
kinds were being roasted. Among other things 
we saw that a certain animal was being roasted 
which looked very much like a serpent, except 
for the wings which were missing. It looked 
so strange and so terrible that we greatly won- 
dered at its wild appearance. Proceeding onward 
through their tents, we found many similar ser- 
pents, whose feet were tied and whose mouths 
were muzzled so that they could not open them, 
as is done with dogs and other wild animals that 
they may not bite. Their whole appearance 
was so savage that we, supposing them to be 
poisonous, did not dare approach them. They 
are like a young goat in size, and half as long^ 
again as an arm. Their feet are very large and 
heavy, and are armed with strong claws ; their 
skin is varicolored ; their mouth and face like 
those of a serpent. From the end of the nose 
to the tip of their tail they are covered (along 
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the back) with a kind of bristle, from which we 
decided that they were truly serpents. And yet 
the above-mentioned tribe eats them. That 
same tribe makes bread from the fishes which 
they catch in the sea, the process being as fol- 
lows : First of all they place the fish in water 
and boil it for some time ; then they pound it 
and crush it and make it into small cakes which 
they bake upon hot ashes and which they then 
eat. Upon tasting them we found them to be 
not at all bad. They have many other kinds of 
food, including different fruits and herbs, but it 
would take too long to describe them. 

But to return to our story. Although the 
natives did not reappear from the woods to 
which they had fled, we did not take away any 
of their possessions, in order that we might in- 
crease their confidence in us. In fact, we left 
many small trifles in their tents, placing them 
where they would be seen, and at night returned 
to our ships. On the next day, when Titan 
began to rise above the horizon, we saw a 
countless multitude upon the shore. We im- 
mediately landed; and though the natives still 
appeared to be somewhat afraid of us, yet they 
mingled among us, and began to deal and to 
converse with us with complete security. They 
signified to us that they would be our friends, 
that the tents which we saw were not their real 
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houses, and that they had come to the shore to 
fish. Therefore they begged us to accompany 
them to their villages, assuring us that they 
wished to welcome us as friends. We were 
made to understand that the cause of the friend- 
ship which they had conceived for us was our 
arrest of those two prisoners, who turned out to 
be enemies of theirs. And so, seeing the per- 
sistence with which they asked us, twenty- three 
of us decided to go with them, fully armed and 
with the firm resolve to die valiantly if need be. 

After remaining there for three days, we 
marched inland with them for three leagues and 
came to a village consisting of but nine habita- 
tions. There we were received with such 
numerous and such barbarous ceremonies that 
my pen is too weak to describe them. For in- 
stance, we were welcomed with dances and with 
songs, with lamentations mingled with cries of 
joy and of happiness, with much feasting and 
banqueting. Here we rested for the night, and 
the natives most generously offered us their 
wives. . . . After we had remained that 

night and half of the next day, a large and won- 
dering crowd came to look at us, without hesi- 
tation and fear. Their elders now asked us to 
go with them to their other villages situated far- 
ther inland, to which we again agreed. It is not 
an easy task to recount the honors which they 
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showered upon us here. In short, we went 
about in their company for nine whole days, 
visiting very many of their settlements, with the 
result that (as we afterward learned), our com- 
panions whom we had left in the ships began to 
be very anxious about us and to entertain 
serious fears for our safety. And so, after hav- 
ing penetrated about eighteen leagues into the 
interior of the country, we decided to make our 
way back to the ships. On our return a great 
crowd of men and women met us and accom- 
panied us all the way to the sea, — a fact which 
is of itself very remarkable. But there is more. 
Whenever it happened that one of our company 
would lag behind from weariness, the natives 
came to his assistance and carried him most 
zealously in those nets in which they sleep. In 
crossing the rivers, too (which in their country 
are very numerous and very large), they were so 
careful with the contrivances they employed 
that we never feared the slightest danger. More- 
over, many of them, laden down with their 
gifts, which they carried in those same nets, ac- 
companied us. The gifts consisted of feathers 
of very great value, of many bows and arrows, 
and of numberless parrots of different colors. 
Many others, also, were bringing their house- 
hold goods and their animals. In fine, they all 
reckoned themselves fortunate if, in crossing a 
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stream, they could bear us on their shoulders or 
on their backs. 

However, we hastened to the sea as quickly 
as possible. As we were about to embark in 
our boats, so great was the crowding of the 
natives in their attempt to accompany us still 
further and to embark with us and visit our 
ships, that our boats were almost swamped by 
the load. We took on board, however, as many 
as we could accommodate and brought them to 
our ships. In addition to those whom we had 
on board, so many of them accompanied us by 
swimming that we were somewhat troubled by 
their approach ; for, about a thousand of them 
boarded our ships (naked and unarmed though 
they were), and examined with wonder our 
equipment and arrangements and the great size 
of the ships themselves. And then a laughable 
thing happened. We desired to shoot off some 
■of our war engines and artillery, and therefore 
put a match to the guns. These went off with 
such a loud report that a large portion of the 
natives, upon hearing this new thunder, leaped 
into the water and swam away, like frogs sitting 
on the bank, which jump into the bottom of 
the marsh and hide the moment they are 
startled by a noise. In this way acted the 
natives. Those natives who had fled to another 
portion of the ships were so thoroughly fright- 
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ened that we repented and chid ourselves for 
what we had done. But we quickly reassured 
them, and did not permit them to remain any 
longer in ignorance, explaining that it was with 
these guns that we killed our enemies. 

After entertaining them the whole day upon 
our ships, we warned them to depart because we 
intended to sail during the night; whereupon 
they took leave of us in a most friendly and 
kindly manner. We saw and learned very many 
customs of this tribe and region, but it is not 
my intention to dwell upon them here. Your 
Majesty will be in a position to learn later of all 
the more wonderful and noteworthy things I 
saw in each of my voyages ; for I have collected 
them in one work written after the manner of a 
geographical treatise and entitled “The Four 
Voyages.” In this work I give individual and 
detailed descriptions, but I have not yet offered 
it to the public because I must still revise it and 
verify my statements. 

That land is very thickly populated, and 
everywhere filled with many different animals, 
very unlike those of our country. In common 
with us they have lions, bears, stags, pigs, goats, 
and fallow deer, which are, however, distin- 
guished from ours by certain differences. They 
are entirely unacquainted with horses, mules, 
asses, dogs, and all kinds of small cattle (such as 
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sheep and the like), and cows and oxen. They 
have, however, many species of animals which 
it would be difficult to name, all of them wild 
and of no use to them in their domestic affairs. 
But why say more ? The land is very rich in 
birds, which are so numerous and so large, and 
have plumes of such different kinds and colors, 
that to see and describe them fills us with 
wonder. The climate, moreover, is very tem- 
perate and the land fertile, full of immense 
forests and groves, which are always green, for 
the leaves never fall. The fruits are countless 
and entirely different from ours. The land it- 
self is situated in the torrid zone, on the edge 
of the second climate, precisely on the parallel 
which marks the tropic of Cancer, where the 
Pole rises twenty-three degrees above the hori- 
zon. During this voyage many came to look at 
us, marveling at the whiteness of our skin. 
And when they asked us whence we came, we 
answered that we had descended from heaven to 
pay the earth a visit, a statement which was be- 
lieved on all sides. We established in this land 
many baptismal fonts or baptisteries, in which 
they made us baptize countless numbers, calling 
us in their own tongue “ charaibi,” — that is to 
say, “ men of great wisdom.” The country itself 
is called by them “Parias.” 

Later we left that harbor and land, sailing 
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along shore and keeping land always in view. 
We sailed for 870 leagues, making many tacks 
and treating and dealing with numerous tribes. 
In many places we obtained gold, but not in 
great quantities ; for it sufficed us for the present 
to discover those lands and to know that there 
was gold therein. And since by that time we 
had already been thirteen months on our voyage, 
and since the tackle and rigging were very 
much the worse for wear and the men were re- 
duced by fatigue, we unanimously agreed to 
repair our small boats (which were leaking at 
every point) and to return to Spain. Just as we 
had reached this conclusion, we neared and 
entered the finest harbor in the world. Here 
we again met a countless multitude, who re- 
ceived us in a very friendly manner. On the 
beach we built a new boat with material taken 
from the other ships and from barrels and casks, 
placed upon dry land our rigging and military 
engines, which were almost rotting away in the 
water, lightened our ships and drew them up on 
land. Then we repaired them and patched 
them, and gave them a thorough overhauling. 
During all these occupations the inhabitants of 
• the country gave us no slight assistance. Indeed, 
they offered us provisions out of friendship and 
unasked, so that we consumed very little of our 
own supplies. This we considered a great boon, 
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for our supplies at this stage were rather too 
meager to enable us to reach Spain without 
stinting ourselves. 

We remained in that port thirty-seven days, 
frequently visiting the villages in company with 
the natives and being treated with great respect 
by each and every one of them. When we at 
last expressed our intention to leave that harbor 
and to resume our voyage, the natives com- 
plained to us that there was a certain savage and 
hostile tribe, which, at a certain time of the year, 
came over the sea to their land, and either 
through treachery or through violence killed 
and devoured a great number of them. They 
added that others were led off as prisoners to 
the enemy’s country and home, and that they 
could not defend themselves against these ene- 
mies, making us understand that that tribe in- 
habited an island about one hundred leagues out 
at sea. They related their story to us in such 
plaintive tones that we took pity on them 
and believed them, promising that we should 
exact punishment for the injuries inflicted upon 
them. Whereat they greatly rejoiced and of 
their own accord offered to accompany us. We 
refused for several reasons, agreeing to take 
seven with us on the following condition : that 
at the close of the expedition they should return 
to their country alone and in their own canoes, 
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for we did not by any means intend to take the 
trouble of bringing them back. To this condi- 
tion they gladly assented, and so we took 
leave of the natives, who had become our dear 
friends, and departed. 

We sailed about in our refitted ships for seven 
days, with the wind blowing between the north- 
east and east. At the end of this period we 
reached many islands, of which some were in- 
habited and others not. We thereupon ap- 
proached one of them ; and while endeavoring 
to anchor our ships we saw a great horde of 
people on the island, which the inhabitants call 
Ity. After examining them for some time, we 
manned the small boats with brave men and 
three guns, and rowed nearer the shore, which 
was filled with 400 men and very many women, 
all of whom (like the others) went about naked. 
The men were well built, and seemed very war- 
like and brave, for they were all equipped with 
their usual arms, namely, the bow and arrow 
and the lance. Very many of them, moreover, 
bore round shields or even square shields, with 
which they defended themselves so skillfully 
that they were not hindered thereby in shooting 
their arrows. 

When we had come in our boats to within a 
bowshot of the land, they leaped into the sea 
and shot an infinite number of arrows at us. 
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endeavoring might and main to prevent our 
landing. Their bodies were all painted over 
with many colors, and were decorated with 
birds’ feathers. The natives whom we had 
taken with us noticed this and informed us that 
whenever the men are so painted and adorned 
with plumes they are ready for battle. They 
were, however, so successful in preventing our 
landing that we were compelled to direct our 
stone-hurling machines against them. When 
they heard the report and noticed its power 
(for many of them had fallen dead), they fled to 
the shore. We then held a consultation, and 
forty-two of us agreed to land after them and 
valiantly to engage in battle with them. This 
we did. We leaped to the shore fully armed ; 
and the natives made such stout resistance that 
the battle raged ceaselessly for almost two hours 
with varying fortune. We gained a signal vic- 
tory over them, but only a very few of the 
natives were killed, and not by us but by our 
cross-bowmen and gunners, which was due to 
the feet that they very shrewdly avoided our 
spears and swords. But at last we made a rush 
upon them with such vigor that we killed many 
with the points of our swords. When they saw 
this, and when very many had been killed and 
wounded, they turned in flight to the woods and 
forests, leaving us masters of the field. We did 
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not wish to pursue them any further that day 
because we were too fatigued and preferred to 
make our way back to our ships. And the joy 
of the seven who had come with us from the 
mainland was so great that they could scarcely 
restrain themselves. 

Early the next day we saw a great horde of 
people approaching through the island, playing 
on horns and other instruments which they use 
in war, and again painted and wearing birds’ 
feathers. It was a wonderful sight to see. We 
again discussed what their plans might be, and 
decided upon the following course of action : 
to gather our forces quickly if the natives offered 
us any hostility ; to keep constant watch in 
turns and in the meantime to endeavor to make 
them our friends, but to treat them as enemies 
if they rejected our friendship ; and finally to 
capture as many of them as we could and make 
and keep them as our slaves forever. And so 
we gathered upon the shore in hollow forma- 
tion, armed to the teeth. They, however, did 
not oppose the slightest resistance to our land- 
ing, I suppose on account of their fear of our 
guns. Upon disembarking, fifty-seven strong, 
we advanced against them in four divisions 
(each man under his respective captain), and 
engaged in a long hand-to-hand combat with 
them. 
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After a long and severe struggle, during 
which we inflicted great loss upon them, we put 
the rest to flight and pursued them as far as one 
of their settlements. Here we made twenty-five 
prisoners, set fire to the village, and returned to 
the ships with our captives. The losses of the 
enemy were very many killed and wounded; 
on our side, however, only one man was killed, 
and twenty-two were wounded, all of whom 
have regained their health, with the help of 
God. 

Our arrangements for the return to our fath- 
erland were now complete. To the seven 
natives who had come with us from the main- 
land (five of whom had been wounded in the 
aforesaid battle), we gave seven prisoners, three 
men and four women. And they, embarking 
in a boat which they had seized on the island, 
returned home filled with great joy and with 
great admiration for our strength. We set sail 
for Spain, and at last entered the harbor of 
Cadiz with our two hundred and twenty-two 
prisoners, on the 25th day of October, in the 
year of Our Lord 1499, where we were re- 
ceived with great rejoicing, and where we sold 
all our prisoners. 

And these are what I have deemed to be 
the more noteworthy incidents of my first 
voyage. 
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The following pages contain an account of 
my second voyage and of the noteworthy inci- 
dents which befell me in the course of that voyage. 

We set sail from the harbor of Cadiz, in the 
year of Our Lord 1489 (sic), on a May day 
As soon as we cleared the harbor, we shaped 
our course for the Cape Verde Islands; and 
passing in sight of the islands of the Grand 
Canary group, we sailed on until we reached the 
island called Fire Island. Here we took on sup- 
plies of fuel and of water, and resumed our voyage 
with a southwest wind. After nineteen days we 
reached a new land, which we took to be the 
mainland. It was situated opposite to that land 
of which mention has been made in our first 
voyage; and it is within the Torrid Zone, south 
of the equinoctial line, where the pole rises five 
degrees above the horizon beyond every climate. 
The land is 500 leagues to the southwest of the 
above-mentioned islands. 

We discovered that in this country the day is 
of the same length as the night on the 27th of 
June, when the sun is on the Tropioof Cancer. 
Moreover, we found that the country is, in great 
measure, marshy and that it abounds in large 
rivers, which cause it to have very thick vege- 
tation and very high and straight trees. In fact, 
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the growth of vegetation was such that we 
could not at the time decide whether or not the 
country was inhabited. We stopped our ships 
and anchored them, and then lowered some of 
our small boats in which we made for the land. 
We hunted long for a landing, going here and 
there and back and forth, but, as has already 
been said, found the land everywhere so covered 
with water that there was not a single spot that 
was not submerged. We saw, however, along 
the banks of those rivers many indications that 
the land was not only inhabited, but indeed 
very thickly populated. We could not disem- 
bark to examine such signs of life more closely, 
and therefore agreed to return to our ships, 
which we did. We weighed anchor and sailed 
along the coast with the wind blowing east and 
southeast, trying time and again, in a course of 
more than forty leagues, to penetrate into the 
island itself. But all to no purpose. For we 
found in that part of the ocean so strong a cur- 
rent flowing from southeast to northwest that 
the sea was quite unfit for navigation. When 
we discovered this difficulty, we held a council 
and determined to turn back and head our ships 
to the northwest. So we continued to sail 
along shore and finally reached a body of water 
having an outer harbor and a most beautiful 
island at the entrance. 
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We sailed across the outer harbor that we 
might enter the inner haven. In so doing, we 
noticed a horde of natives on the aforesaid 
island, about four leagues inland from the sea. 
We were greatly pleased and got our boats 
ready to land. While we were thus engaged, 
we noticed a canoe coming in from the open 
sea with many persons on board, which made 
us resolve to attack them and make them our 
prisoners. We therefore began to sail in their 
direction and to surround them, lest they might 
escape us. The natives in their turn bent to their 
paddles and, as the breeze continued to blow 
but moderately, we saw them raise their oars 
straight on high, as if to say that they would 
remain firm and offer us resistance. I suppose 
that they did this in order to rouse admiration 
in us. But when they became aware that we 
were approaching nearer and nearer, they dipped 
their paddles into the water and made for the 
land. Among our ships there was a very swift boat 
of about forty-five tons, which was so headed that 
she soon got to windward of the natives. When 
the moment for attacking them had come, they 
got ready themselves and their gear and rowed off. 
Since our ship now went beyond the canoe of the 
natives, these attempted to effect their escape. 
Having lowered some boats and filled them with 
brave men, thinking that we would catch them, 
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we soon bore down on them, but though we pur- 
sued them for two hours, had not our caravel 
which had passed them turned back on them 
they would have entirely escaped us. When 
they saw that they were hemmed in on all sides 
by our small boats and by the ship, all of them 
(about twenty in number) leaped into the water, 
albeit they were still about two leagues out at 
sea. We pursued them with our boats for that 
entire day, and yet we managed to capture only 
two of them, the rest reaching land in safety. 

In the canoe which they had abandoned, there 
were four youths, who did not belong to the 
same tribe, but had been captured in another 
land. These youths had recently had their 
virile parts removed, a fact which caused us no 
little astonishment. When we had taken them 
on board our ships, they gave us to understand 
by signs that they had been carried off to be 
devoured, adding that this wild, cruel, and can- 
nibal tribe were called “Cambali.” 

We then took the canoe in tow, and advanced 
with our ships to within half a league of the 
shore, where we halted and dropped our anchors. 
When we saw a very great throng of people 
roaming on the shore, we hastened to reach land 
in our small boats, taking with us the two men 
we had found in the canoe that we had attacked. 
The moment we set foot on dry land, they all 
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fled in great fright to the groves near by and 
hid in their recesses. We then gave one of the 
captives permission to leave us, loading him 
with very many gifts for the natives with whom 
we desired to be friends, among which were 
little bells and plates of metal and numerous 
mirrors. We instructed him, furthermore, to 
tell the natives who had fled not to entertain 
any fear on our account, because we were 
greatly desirous of being their friends. Our 
messenger departed and fulfilled his mission so 
well that the entire tribe, about four hundred 
in number, came to us from out of the forest, 
accompanied by many women. Though un- 
armed, they came to where we were stationed 
with our small boats, and we became so friendly 
that we restored to them the second of the two 
men whom we had captured, and likewise sent 
instructions to our companions, in whose pos- 
session it was, to return to the natives the canoe 
which we had run down. This canoe was hol- 
lowed out of the trunk of a single tree, and had 
been fashioned with the greatest care. It was 
twenty-six paces long, and two ells (bracchia) 
wide. As soon as the natives had recovered 
possession of their canoe and had placed it in a 
secure spot along the river bank, they unex- 
pectedly fled from us and would no longer have 
anything to do with us. By such an uncivilized 
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act, we knew them to be men of bad faith. 
Among them we saw a little gold, which they 
wore suspended from their ears. 

We left that country, and after sailing about 
eighty leagues we found a safe anchorage for our 
ships, upon entering which we saw such 
numbers of natives that it was a wonderful 
sight. We immediately made friends with them 
and visited in their company many of their vil- 
lages, where we were honorably and heartily 
welcomed. Indeed, we bought of them five 
hundred large pearls in return for one small 
bell, which we gave them for nothing. 1 In 
that land they drink wine made from fruits and 
seeds, which is like that made from chickpeas, 
or like white or red beer. The better kind of 
wine, however, is made from the choicest fruits 
of the myrrh tree. We ate heartily of these 
fruits and of many others that were both pleas- 
ant to the taste and nourishing, for we had 
arrived at the proper season. This island greatly 
abounds in what they use for food and utensils, 
and the people themselves were well mannered 
and more peacefully inclined than any other 
tribe we met. 

We spent seventeen days in this harbor very 
pleasantly, and each day a great number of 

‘So the Latin text, which seems to be in error. The Italian ver- 
sion having, “ which they gave us for nothing.’ ’ 
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people would come to us to marvel at our ap- 
pearance, the whiteness of our skins, our clothes 
and weapons, and at the great size of our ships. 
Indeed, they even told us that one of the tribes 
hostile to them lived further to the west, and 
possessed an infinite number of pearls; and that 
those pearls which they themselves possessed 
had been taken from these enemies in the course 
of wars which they had waged against them. 
They gave us further information as to how the 
pearls were fished and how they grew, all of 
which we found to be true, as your Majesty 
will learn later on. 

We left that harbor and sailed along the 
coast, on which we always saw many people. 
Continuing on our course, we entered a harbor 
for the purpose of repairing one of our ships. 
Here again we saw many natives, whom we 
could neither force nor coax to communicate 
with us in any way. For, if we made any at- 
tempt to land, they resisted most desperately; 
and if they could not withstand our attack, they 
fled to the woods, never waiting for us to ap- 
proach any nearer. Realizing their utter sav- 
ageness, we departed. While we were thus 
sailing on, we saw an island fifteen leagues out 
at sea and resolved to visit it and learn whether 
or not it was inhabited. Upon reaching it we 
found it to be inhabited by a race of most 
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animallike simplicity, and at the same time 
very obliging and kind, whose rites and customs 
are the following: 

ON THE RITES AND CUSTOMS OF THIS TRIBE. 

They were animallike in their appearance and 
actions, and had their mouths full of a certain 
green herb which they continually chewed 
upon as animals chew their cud, with the result 
that they could not speak. Moreover, each one 
of them had suspended from his neck two small 
dried gourds, one of which contained a supply 
of that herb which they were chewing, while 
the other contained a kind of white flour re- 
sembling plaster or white lime. Every now and 
then they would thrust into the gourd filled 
with flour a small stick whose end they had 
moistened in their mouths. By so doing they 
managed to gather some of the flour and put it 
into their mouths, powdering with this flour 
that herb which they were already chewing. 
They repeated this process at short intervals; 
and though we wondered greatly, we could not 
see any reason for their so doing, nor could we 
understand their secret. 

This tribe came to us and treated us as famil- 
iarly as if they had frequently had dealings with 
us and as if they had long been friendly with us. 
We strolled with them along the shore, talking 
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the while, and expressed our desire to drink 
some fresh water. To which they answered, by 
signs, that there was none in their country, of- 
fering us in its stead some herb and flour such 
as they were chewing. We now understood that 
since their country lacked water, they chewed 
that herb and flour to quench their thirst. And 
so it happened that, though we walked along 
that shore in their company for a day and a half, 
we never came across any spring water, and 
learned that such water as they did drink was 
the dew which gathered upon certain leaves hav- 
ing the shape of a donkey’s ears. During the 
night these leaves were filled with dew, of which 
the people then drank, and it is very good. But 
in many places these leaves are not found. 

This tribe is entirely unacquainted with the 
solid products of the earth, and live chiefly on 
the fish which they catch in the sea. Indeed 
there are many expert fishermen among them, 
and their waters abound in fish, of which they 
offered us many turtles and many other most 
excellent varieties. The women of the tribe, 
however, do not chew the herb as the men do ; 
in its place, each one of them carries a single 
gourd filled with water, of which they partake 
from time to time. They do not have villages 
composed of individual houses, nor do they have 
even small huts. Their only shelter is made of 
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large leaves, which serve indeed to protect them 
against the heat of the sun, but are not a suffi- 
cient protection against the rains, from which it 
may be deduced that there is little rain in that 
country. When they come down to the sea to 
fish, each one brings with him a leaf so large 
that, by fixing one end of it in the ground and 
then turning the leaf to follow the sun, he pro- 
cures underneath its shade ample relief from the 
great heat. In this island, finally, there are 
countless species of animals, all of which drink 
the water of the marshes. 

Seeing, however, that there was nothing to 
be gained on that island, we left it and found 
another one. We landed and started to search 
for some fresh water to drink, believing the 
island to be uninhabited because we had seen 
no one as we approached it. But as we were 
walking along the shore, we. came upon some 
very large footprints, from which we judged 
that, if the other members of the body were in 
proportion to the size of the feet, the inhabi- 
tants must be very large indeed. Continuing 
our walk along the sands, we discovered a road 
leading inland, along which nine of us decided 
to go to explore the island, because it did not 
seem to be very large nor very thickly popu- 
lated. After advancing along that road about a 
league, we saw five houses situated in a valley 
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and apparently inhabited. Entering them we 
found five women, two of them old and three 
young; and all of them were of such large and 
noble stature that we were greatly astonished. 
As soon as they laid eyes upon us they were so 
overcome with surprise that they had no strength 
left for flight. Thereupon the old woman ad- 
dressed us soothingly in their own tongue, and, 
gathering in one hut, offered us great quantities 
of food. All of them, in truth, were taller than 
a very tall man ; indeed, they were as tall as 
Francesco degli Albizi, and better knit and 
better proportioned than we are. When we had 
observed all this, we agreed to seize the young 
girls by force and to bring them to Castile as 
objects of wonder. 

While we were still deliberating, behold 
about thirty-six men began to file through the 
door of the house, men much larger than the 
women and so magnificently built that it was a 
joy to see them. These men caused us such 
great uneasiness that we considered it safer to 
return to our ships than to remain in their com- 
pany. For they were armed with immense 
bows and arrows, and with stakes and staffs the 
size of long poles. As soon as they had all en- 
tered, they began to talk among themselves as 
if plotting to take us prisoners, upon seeing 
which we, too, held a consultation. Some were 
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of the opinion that we should fall upon them 
just where they were, within the hut itself; 
others disapproved of this entirely, and sug- 
gested that the attack be made out of doors and 
in the open ; and still others declared that we 
should not force an engagement until we learned 
what the natives decided to do. During the 
discussion of these plans we left the hut disguis- 
ing our feelings and our intentions, and began 
to make our way back to the ships. The natives 
followed at a stone’s throw, always talking among 
themselves. I believe, however, that their fear 
was no less than ours; for, although they kept 
us in sight, they remained at a distance, not 
advancing a single step unless we did like- 
wise. When, however, we had reached the 
ships and had boarded them in good order, the 
natives immediately leaped into the sea and shot 
very many of their arrows after us. But now 
we had not the slightest fear of them. Indeed, 
rather to frighten than to kill them, we shot 
two of our guns at them ; and upon hearing the 
report they hastily fled to a hill nearby. Thus 
it was that we escaped from them and departed. 
These natives, like the others, also go about 
naked ; and we called the island the Island of 
the Giants, on account of the great size of its 
inhabitants. 

We continued our voyage further, sailing a 
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little further off shore than before and being 
compelled to engage with the enemy every now 
and then because they did not want us to take 
anything out of their country. By this time 
thoughts of revisiting Castile began to enter our 
minds, particularly for this reason, that we had 
now been almost a year at sea and that we had 
very small quantities of provisions and other 
necessaries left. Even what still remained was 
all spoiled and damaged by the extreme heat 
which we had suffered. For, ever since our de- 
parture from the Cape Verde Islands, we had 
continually sailed in the Torrid Zone, and had 
twice crossed the equator, as we have said above. 

While we were in this state of mind, it pleased 
the Holy Spirit to relieve us of our labors. For, 
as we were searching for a suitable haven where- 
in to repair our ships, we reached a tribe which 
received us with the greatest demonstrations of 
friendship. We learned, moreover, that they 
were the possessors of countless large Oriental 
pearls. We therefore remained among them 
forty-seven days, and bought 1 1 9 marcs of 
pearls at a price which, according to our esti- 
mation, was not greater than forty ducats, for we 
gave them in payment little bells, mirrors, bits 
of crystals, and very thin plates of electrum. 
Indeed, each one would give all the pearls he 
had for one little bell. We also learned from 
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them how and where the pearls were fished, and 
they gave us several of the shells in which they 
grow. We bought some shells in addition, 
finding as many as 1 30 pearls in some, and in 
others not quite so many. Your Majesty must 
know that unless the pearls grow to full matu- 
rity and of their own accord fall from the shells 
in which they are born, they cannot be quite 
perfect. Otherwise, as I have myself found by 
experience time and again, they soon dry up and 
leave no trace. When, however, they have grown 
to full maturity, they drop from the fleshy part 
into the shell, except the part by which it 
hung attached to the flesh ; and these are the best 
pearls. 

At the end of the forty-seven days, then, we 
took leave of that tribe with which we had be- 
come such good friends, and set sail for home 
on account of our lack of provisions. We 
reached the island of Antiglia, which Christo- 
pher Columbus had discovered a few years be- 
fore. Here we remained two months and two 
days in straightening out our affairs and repair- 
ing our ships. During this time we endured 
many annoyances from the Christians settled on 
that island, all of which I shall here pass over 
in silence that I may not be too prolix. We 
left that island on the 27th of July, and after a 
voyage of a month and a half we at last entered 
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the harbor of Cadiz on the 8 th of September, 
where we were received with great honor. 

And so ended my second voyage, according 
to the will of God. 

The Third Voyage 

I had taken up my abode in Seville, desiring to 
rest myself a little, to recover from the toils and 
hardships endured in the voyages described above, 
intending finally to revisit the land of pearls. 
But Fortune was by no means done with me. 
For some reason unknown to me she caused his 
most serene Lordship, Manuel, King of Portu- 
gal, to send me a special messenger bearing a 
letter which urgently begged me to go to 
Lisbon as soon as possible, because he had some 
important facts to communicate to me. I did 
not even consider the proposition, but immedi- 
ately sent word by the same messenger that I 
was not feeling very well and in fact was ill at 
that moment ; adding that, if I should regain 
my health and if it should still please His Royal 
Majesty to enlist my services, I should gladly 
undertake whatever he wished. Whereupon 
the King, who saw that he could not bring me 
to him just then, sent to me a second time, 
commissioning Giuliano Bartolomeo Giocondo', 

• 1 Probably a relative of Fra Giovanni, a Dominican, later Franciscan 
Mar, architect, and archaeologist, associated with Raphael and Sangallo 
in the erection of St. Peter's, builder of a bridge across the Seine and 
collector of more than 2,000 ancient inscriptions (1430?-! 5 1 5 ?). 
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then in Lisbon, to leave no stone unturned to 
bring me back to the King. Upon the arrival 
of the said Giuliano I was moved by his en- 
treaties to return with him to the King — a deci- 
sion which was disapproved of by all those who 
knew me. For I was leaving Castile, where 
no small degree of honor had been shown me 
and where the King himself held me in high 
esteem. What was even worse was that I de- 
parted without taking leave of my host. I soon 
presented myself before King Manuel, who 
seemed to rejoice greatly at my arrival. He 
then repeatedly asked me to set out with three 
ships which had been got ready to start in search 
of new lands. And so, inasmuch as the en- 
treaties of Kings are as commands, I yielded to 
his wishes. 

THE START OF THE THIRD VOYAGE 

We set sail in three ships from the harbor of 
Lisbon, on the ioth of May, 1501, directing 
our course toward the islands of the Grand 
Canary. We sailed along in sight of these 
islands without stopping, and continued our 
westward voyage along the coast of Africa. 
We delayed three days in these waters, catching 
a great number of species of fish called Parghi. 
Proceeding thence we reached that region of 
Ethiopia which is called Besilicca', situated in 
'Now Goree. 
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the Torrid Zone, within the first climate, and 
at a spot where the North Pole rises fourteen 
degrees above the horizon. We remained here 
eleven days to take on supplies of wood and of 
water, because it was my intention to sail south- 
ward through the Atlantic Ocean. We left that 
harbor of Ethiopia and sailed to the southwest 
for sixty-seven days, when we reached an island 
700 leagues to the southwest of the above-men- 
tioned harbor. During these days we encoun- 
tered worse weather than any human being had 
ever before experienced at sea. There were high 
winds and violent rainstorms which caused us 
countless hardships. The reason for such inclem- 
ent weather was that our ships kept sailing 
along the equinoctial line, where it is winter in 
the month of June and the days are as long as 
the nights, and where our own shadows pointed 
always to the south. 

At last it pleased God to show us new land 
on the 17th of August. We anchored one 
league and a half out at sea, and then, embark- 
ing in some small boats, we set out to see 
whether or not the land was inhabited. We 
found that it was thickly inhabited by men who 
were worse than animals, as Your Royal Majesty 
will learn forthwith. Upon landing we did not 
see any of the natives, although from many signs 
which we noticed we concluded that the country 
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must have many inhabitants. We took posses- 
sion of the coast in the name of the most serene 
King of Castile, and found it to be a pleasant 
and fruitful and lovely land. It is five degrees 
south of the Equator. The same day we re- 
turned to our ships ; and since we were suffer- 
ing from the lack of fuel and water, we agreed 
to land again the following day and provide 
ourselves with what was necessary. Upon land- 
ing we saw on the topmost ridge of a hill many 
people who did not venture to descend. They 
were all naked and similar in both appearance 
and color to those we had met in the former 
voyages. Though we did our best to make 
them come down to us and speak with us, we 
could not inspire them with sufficient confidence. 
Seeing their obstinacy and waywardness, we re- 
turned to our ships at night, leaving on the 
shore (as they looked on) several small bells and 
mirrors and other such trifles. 

When they saw that we were far out at sea, 
they came down from the mountain to take the 
things we had left them, and showed great 
wonder thereat. On that day we took on a 
supply of water only. Early in the morning of 
the next day, as we looked out from our ships, 
we saw a larger number of natives than before, 
building here and there along the shore fires 
which made a great deal of smoke. Supposing 
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that they were thus inviting us, we rowed to the 
land. We now saw that a great horde of natives 
had collected, who, however, kept far away 
from us, making many signs that we should go 
with them into the interior. Wherefore two of 
our Christians declared themselves ready to risk 
their lives in this undertaking and to visit the 
natives in order to see for themselves what kind 
of people they were and whether they possessed 
any riches or aromatic spices. They begged the 
commander of the fleet so earnestly that he gave 
his consent to their departure. The two then 
prepared themselves for the expedition, taking 
along many trifles, for barter with the natives, 
and left us, with the understanding that they 
should make sure to return after five days at the 
most, as we should wait for them no longer. 

They accordingly began their journey inland, 
and we returned to our ships, where we waited 
for eight whole days. On almost each of these 
days a new crowd would come to the shore, but 
never did they show a desire to enter into con- 
versation with us. On the seventh day, while 
we again were making our way to the shore, 
we discovered that the natives had brought all 
their wives with them. As soon as we landed 
they sent many of their women to talk with us. 
But even the women did not trust us sufficiently. 
While we were waiting for them to approach, 
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we decided to send to them one of our young- 
men who was very strong and agile ; and then, 
that the women might be the less fearful, the 
rest of us embarked in our small boats. The 
young man advanced and mingled among the 
women ; they all stood around him, and touched 
and stroked him, wondering greatly at him. At 
this point a woman came down from the hill 
carrying a big club. When she reached the 
place where the young man was standing, she 
struck him such a heavy blow from behind that 
he immediately fell to the ground dead. The 
rest of the women at once seized him and 
dragged him by the feet up the mountain, 
whereupon the men who were on the mountain 
ran down to the shore armed with bows and 
arrows and began to shoot at us. Our men, 
unable to escape quickly because the boats 
scraped the bottom as they rowed, were seized 
with such terror that no one had any thought 
at the moment of taking up his arms. The 
natives had thus an opportunity of shooting 
very many arrows at us. Then we shot four of 
our guns at them ; and although no one waa 
hit, still, the moment they heard the thunderous 
report, they all fled back to the mountain. 
There the women, who had killed the youth 
before our eyes, were now cutting him in pieces, 
showing us the pieces, roasting them at a large 
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fire which they had made, and eating them. 
The men, too, made us similar signs, from 
which we gathered that they had killed our two- 
other Christians in the same manner and had 
likewise eaten them. And in this respect at 
least we felt sure that they were speaking the 
truth. 

We were thoroughly maddened by this 
taunting and by seeing with our own eyes the 
inhuman way in which they had treated our 
dead. More than forty of us, therefore, de- 
termined to rush to the land and avenge such an 
inhuman deed and such bestial cruelty. But the 
commander of our ship would not give his con- 
sent ; and so, being compelled to endure pas- 
sively so serious and great an insult, we departed 
with heavy hearts and with a feeling of great 
shame, due to the refusal of our captain. 

Leaving that land we began to sail between 
the East and South because the coast line ran in 
that direction. We made many turns and land- 
ings, in the course of which we did not see any 
tribe which would have any intercourse with 
us or approach us. We sailed at last so far that 
we discovered a new land stretching out toward 
the southwest. Here we rounded a cape (to 
which we gave the name St. Vincent) and con- 
tinued our voyage in a southwesterly direction. 
This Cape St. Vincent is 150 leagues to the 
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southeast of the country where our Christians 
perished, and eight degrees south of the 
Equator. As we were sailing along in this 
manner, one day we noticed on the shore a great 
number of natives gazing in wonder at us and 
at the great size of our ships. We anchored in 
a safe place and then, embarking in our small 
boats, we reached land. We found the people 
much kinder than the others ; for our toilsome 
efforts to make them our friends were at last 
crowned with success. We remained five days 
among them trading and otherwise dealing with 
them, and discovered large hollow reed-stalks, 
most of them still green, and several of them 
dry on the tops of the trees. We decided to 
take along with us two of this tribe that they 
might teach us their tongue ; and, indeed, three 
of them volunteered to return to Portugal 
with us. 

But, since it wearies me to describe all things 
in detail, may it suffice your Majesty to know 
that we left that harbor, sailing in a south- 
westerly direction, keeping always within sight 
of land, entering many harbors, making frequent 
landings, and communicating with many tribes. 
In fact, we sailed so far to the south that we 
went beyond the Tropic of Capricorn. When 
we had gone so far south that the South Pole 
rose thirty-two degrees above the horizon, we 
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lost sight of the Lesser Bear, and the Great 
Bear itself appeared so low as to be scarcely vis- 
ible above the horizon. We were then com- 
pelled to guide ourselves by the stars of the 
South Pole, which are far more numerous and 
much larger and more brilliant than the stars of 
.our Pole. I therefore made a drawing of very 
many of them, especially of those of the first 
magnitude, together with the declinations of 
their orbits around the South Pole, adding also 
the diameters and semi-diameters of the stars 
themselves — all of which can be readily seen in 
my “ Four Voyages.” In the course of the 
voyage from Cape St. Augustine, we sailed 700 
leagues — 100 toward the west and 600 toward 
the southwest. Should any one desire to de- 
scribe all that we saw in the course of that voy- 
age, paper would not suffice him. We did not, 
however, discover anything of great importance 
with the exception of an infinite number of 
cassia trees and of very many others which put 
forth a peculiar kind of leaf. We saw, in ad- 
dition, very many other wonderful things which 
it would be tedious to enumerate. 

We had now been on our voyage for almost 
ten months; and, seeing that we discovered no 
precious metals, we decided to depart thence 
and to roam over another portion of the sea. 
As soon as we had come to this conclusion, the 
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word went to each one of our ships that what- 
ever I should think necessary to command in 
conducting this voyage should be fulfilled to the 
letter. I therefore immediately gave a general 
order that all should provide themselves with 
fuel and water for six months, for the different 
captains had informed me that their ships could 
Temain at sea only that much longer. 

As soon as my orders had been obeyed, we 
left that coast and began our voyage to the south 
on the 13th of February, in other words, when 
the sun was approaching the equinoctial line 
and returning to this Northern Hemisphere of 
ours. We sailed so far that the South Pole rose 
fifty-two degrees above the horizon, and we 
could no longer see the stars of the Great or the 
Lesser Bear. For we were then (the 3rd of 
April) 500 leagues distant from that harbor 
from which we had begun our southward voy- 
age. On this day so violent a storm arose that 
we were forced to gather in every stitch of can- 
vas and to run on with bare masts, the south- 
west wind blowing fiercely and the sea rolling 
in great billows, in the midst of a furious tem- 
pest. The gale was so terrible that all were 
alarmed in no slight degree. The nights, too, 
were very long. For on the 7th of April, when 
the sun was near the end of Aries, we found that 
the night was fifteen hours long. Indeed, as 
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your Majesty is very well aware, it was the be- 
ginning of winter in that latitude. In the midst 
of this tempest, however, on the 2nd of April, 
we sighted land, and sailed along shore for 
nearly twenty leagues. But we found it en- 
tirely uninhabited and wild, a land which had 
neither harbors nor inhabitants. I suppose it 
was for the reason that it was so cold there that 
no one could endure such a rigid climate. 
Furthermore, we found ourselves in such great 
danger and in the midst of so violent a storm 
that the different ships could scarcely sight one 
another. Wherefore the commander of the fleet 
and I decided that we should signal to all our 
shipmates to leave that coast, sail out to sea, and 
make for Portugal. 

This plan proved to be a good and necessary 
one ; for, had we remained there one single 
night longer, we should all have been lost. The 
day after we left, so great a storm arose that we 
feared we should be entirely submerged. For 
this reason we then made many vows to go on 
pilgrimages and performed other ceremonies, as 
is customary with sailors. The storm raged 
round us for five days, during which we could 
never raise our sails. During the same time we 
went 250 leagues out to sea, always getting 
nearer and nearer the equinoctial line, where 
both sea and sky became more moderate. And 
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here it pleased God on high to deliver us from 
the above-mentioned dangers. Our course was 
shaped to the north and northeast, because we 
desired to make the coast of Ethiopia, from 
which we were then distant 1,300 leagues, sail- 
ing through the Atlantic Ocean. By the grace 
of God we reached that country on the 1 oth of 
May. We rested there for fifteen days upon a 
stretch of coast facing the south and called 
Sierra Leone. Then we took our course toward 
the Azores, which are 750 leagues from Sierra 
Leone. We reached them about the end of 
July and again rested for fifteen days. We 
then set sail for Lisbon, from which we 
were 300 leagues to the west. And at last, 
in the year 1502, we again entered the port 
of Lisbon, in good health as God willed, with 
only two ships. The third ship we had burned 
at Sierra Leone, because she was no longer sea- 
worthy. 

In this third voyage, we remained at sea for 
nearly sixteen months, during eleven of which 
we sailed without being able to see the North 
Star nor the stars of the Great and the Lesser Bear. 
At that time we steered by the star of the South 
Pole. 

What I have related above I have deemed 
the most noteworthy events of my third 
voyage. 
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The Fourth Voyage 

I must still relate what I saw in my third 
(sic) voyage. But, in truth, since I have already 
been tired out by the length of the preceding 
narratives, and since this voyage did not at all 
end as I had hoped, on account of an accident 
that befell us in the Atlantic Ocean, I may be 
permitted (I trust), to be somewhat brief. 

We left Lisbon in six ships with the inten- 
tion of exploring an island situated toward the 
horizon and known as Melcha. This island is 
famous for its wealth, because it is a stopping 
place for all ships coming from the Gangetic 
and Indian Seas, precisely as Cadiz is the port 
for all vessels going from east to west, or in the 
opposite direction, as is the case with those ships 
which sail hence for Calicut. This island of 
Melcha is further to the west than Calicut and 
more to the south, which we knew from the 
following fact : that it is situated within sight 
of the thirty-third degree of the Antarctic Pole. 

And so, on the ioth of May, 1503, we set 
sail from Lisbon (as I have said above), and 
made for the Cape Verde Islands, where we 
took on some needed provisions and many other 
necessary stores. We remained there twelve 
days, and then set sail with a south wind, be- 
cause the commander of the fleet, who was 
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haughty and headstrong, issued orders that we 
should make for Sierra Leone, on the southern 
coast of Ethiopia. There was no necessity for 
this, and all of us were unanimously opposed to 
such a course ; but he insisted upon it merely to 
impress upon us that he had been placed in 
command of us and the six ships. We made 
good speed, and just as we were at last coming 
within sight of our destination, so great and vio- 
lent a tempest arose, and so heavy a gale began 
to rage, and Fortune became so unkind, that 
for four days we could not land in spite of the 
fact that we could see the coast during the whole 
of that time. Finally we were obliged to 
give up our attempts and to continue in what 
should have been our course from the be- 
ginning. 

We therefore resumed our voyage with the 
Suduesius wind blowing (a wind which points 
between the south and the southwest), and 
sailed through those difficult seas for 300 leagues. 
In consequence we went across the Equator by 
almost three degrees, where land was seen by 
us twelve leagues off. We were greatly aston- 
ished at the sight. It was an island situated in 
the middle of the sea, very high and remark- 
able in appearance. It was no larger than two 
leagues in length by one in width. No man 
had ever been or lived on that island, and yet it 
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was to us a most unfortunate island. Upon it 
the commander of our fleet lost his ship, all 
owing to his own obstinate mind and will. 
His ship struck upon a rock, sprung leaks, 
and sank during the night of St. Lawrence, the 
loth of August. With the exception of the 
crew nothing was saved. The ship was of 300 
tons, and the strength of our whole fleet lay 
in her. 

While we were all exerting ourselves to see 
if we could not, perhaps, float her again, the 
above-mentioned commander ordered me (among 
other things) to go in a rowboat to the island 
in search of a good harbor where we might all 
draw up our ships in safety. That same com- 
mander, however, did not wish me to go with 
my own ship, because it was manned by nine 
sailors and was then busily engaged in assisting 
the endangered ship. He insisted that I go and 
find such a harbor, where he would restore my 
ship to me in person. Upon receiving these 
orders, I went to the island as he desired, taking 
with me about half the number of my sailors. 
The island was four leagues away, and hastening 
thither I discovered a very fine harbor where 
we might safely anchor our entire fleet. I had 
now discovered the harbor, and there I spent 
eight days waiting for the said commander and 
the rest of our company. I was greatly dis- 
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turbed when they did not appear, and those who 
were with me became so alarmed that they 
could not be appeased in any way. 

While we were in this state of anxiety, on 
the eighth day we saw a ship coming in over 
the sea. We at once set out to meet them in 
order that they might see us, feeling confident 
and at the same time hoping that they would 
take us with them to some better harbor. When 
we had gotten near and had exchanged greet- 
ings, those on board informed us that the com- 
mander’s ship had been lost at sea, the crew 
alone being saved. Your Majesty can readily 
imagine the great anxiety which seized me at 
this report, when I realized that I was 1,000 
leagues distant from Lisbon (to which I must 
needs return) in remote and far-off waters. 
Nevertheless, we resigned ourselves to the fate 
that had come upon us and determined to go on. 
First of all we returned to the island, where we 
gathered supplies of wood and water for the 
ship. The island, indeed, was quite uninhab- 
ited and most inhospitable ; but it had a great 
deal of spring water, countless trees, and num- 
berless land and sea birds, which were so tame 
that they permitted us to take them in our 
hands. We, therefore, took so many of them 
that we entirely filled one of the rowboats. 
The only other animals we discovered on that 
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island \yere very large mice, lizards with forked . 
tails, and several serpents. 

When we had got our provisions on board, 
we set sail toward the south and southwest; for 
we had received orders from the King, that, un- 
less some great danger made it impossible, we 
should follow in the path of our former voyage. 
Setting out, therefore, in this direction, we at last 
found a harbor which we called the Bay of All 
Saints. Indeed, God had granted us such favor- 
able weather that in less than seventeen days we 
reached this port, which is 300 leagues distant 
from the above-mentioned island. In the har- 
bor we found neither the commander-in-chief 
nor any one else of our company, though we 
waited for them for two months and four days. 
At the end of this period, seeing that no one 
arrived there, my companions and I decided to 
sail further along the coast. After sailing for 
260 leagues, we entered a harbor where we de- 
termined to build an outpost. Having done so, 
we left behind in this fort the twenty-four 
Christians who had been the crew of the luck- 
less ship of our commander-in-chief. We re- 
mained in that harbor five months, occupied in 
constructing the said fort and in loading our * 
ships with brazil-wood. We tarried thus long 
because our sailors were few in number and 
because, owing to the lack of many necessary 
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parts, our ships could not proceed further. But 
when all was done, we agreed to return to 
Portugal, to do which would require a wind 
between north and northeast. 

We left in the fort the twenty-four Christians, 
giving them twelve guns and many more arms, 
and supplying them with provisions to last them 
six months. During our stay we had made 
friends with the tribes of that country, of which 
we have here made very little mention, notwith- 
standing that we saw great numbers of them 
and had frequent dealings with them. Indeed, 
we went about forty leagues into the interior in 
company with thirty of them. I saw on this 
expedition very many things which I now pass 
over in silence, reserving them for my book en- 
titled “The Four Voyages.” That country is 
eight degrees south of the equator and thirty- 
five degrees west of the meridian of Lisbon, ac- 
cording to our instruments. 

We set sail hence with the Nornordensius 
wind (which is between the north and the 
northeast) shaping our course for the city of 
Lisbon. At last, praise be to God, after many 
hardships and many dangers we entered this 
harbor of Lisbon in less than seventy-seven days, 
on the 28th of June, 1504. Here we were re- 
ceived with great- honor and with far greater 
festivities than one would think possible. The 
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reason was that the entire city thought that we ' 
had been lost at sea, as was the case with all 
the rest of our fleet, who had perished owing to 
the foolish haughtiness of our commander-in- 
chief. Behold the manner in which God, the 
just Judge of all, rewards pride! 

I am now living at Lisbon, not knowing 
what next your most serene Majesty will plan 
for me to do. As for myself, I greatly desire 
from now on to rest from my many hardships, 
in the meantime earnestly commending to your 
Majesty the bearer of the present letter. 

Amerigo Vespucci, 

in Lisbon. 

Greetings from Walter Lud, 

Nicholas Lud, 
and Martin Ilacomilus 



Finished April 25 
MDCVII 
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